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The Christian Register 


Significant Sentiments 


Whole Duty of Man 


Our generation, “which stands in time 
at the beginning of adolescence of the 
human species”, has for its task, says 
Prof. Julian S. Huxley,— 

“To combine clear thinking with un- 
afraid feeling. 

“Without exploring feeling and emotion 
and desire, we will not know the depths 
and the heights of our own nature; with- 
out hard thought we will not know false 
from true or be able to set a course. 

“Tf we would understand and control 
nature we must first accept and obey her. 
If we would control her worthily we must 
have a true scale of values by which to 
measure. Hard fact and transforming 
value together build future reality. I be- 
lieve that the whole duty of man can be 
summed up in these words: More life for 
your neighbor as for yourself. And I be- 
lieve that man, though not without per- 
plexity, effort, and pain, can fulfill this 
duty and gradually achieve his destiny. 

“A religion which takes this as its 
central care and interprets it with wide 
vision, both of the possibilities open to 
man, and of the limitations in which he 
is confined, will be a true religion, be- 
cause it is coterminous with life; it will 
encourage the growth of life, and will 
itself grow with that growth.” 


Uncivilized Core 


Dr. Abraham Myerson aligns himself 
with the Old Romans of the present when 
he points out that freedom and strength 
are got only by austere discipline. “Every 
human being’, he says. “no matter how 
civilized and unified, how modern and 
social his conduct, has within him a core 
of uncivilized, disintegrating, ancient and 
egotistie desires and purposes, The organic 
activities of the body, basic in desires of 
all kinds, are crude and give rise to crude 
forbidden wishes; but the struggle that 
goes on is repressed, rebelled against. For 
most men and women, inhibition is no 
artificial phenomenon, despite its burden- 
someness. It is not only inevitable, it is 
desirable. A feeling of power appears 
when one resists: there is mental gain, 
character growth, as a result. 

From the welter of conflicts into which 
the individual is plunged by his own 
nature, out of the experience of the race, 
and by the teaching of its leaders, come 
ideals, says Dr. Myerson. “Good, beauty, 
justice—these are good deeds, beautiful 
things, true and non-contradictory expres- 
sions. And their opposite, misleading ex- 
periences and suffering arising from evil 
deeds, become unified into various forms 
of evil. Man seeks the good, hates evil, 
esteems himself when he conforms to the 
ideal, loathes himself when he violates it. 

“There is no formula for adjustment. 
Intelligence, insight into one’s own powers 
and capacities, caution, boldness, compro- 


mise, firmness, aggressiveness, tact—these 
and a dozen other traits and qualities 
come into play. Fight hard, be brave, keep 
your powder dry, have good friends, and 
cultivate a sense of humor is the best 
counsel for adjustment.” 


Instinct Turns in Russia 


A long-coated figure striding on a vil- 
lage railroad platform symbolizes the 
change in human nature in the Russian 
race that Jeremy Halford believes will 
make possible a continued existence of 
the Russian régime. 

“Four weeks ago”, writes Mr. Halford 
in an article in The Nation and Atheneum, 
“our train stopped at a small station. The 
local Soviet dictator came down the rough 
wood steps from the station building to 
shake hands with the Captain of the 
Train. He was a fine stalwart figure with 
cold, ascetic face. He wore the green and 
black Soviet peaked cap and an enormous 
khaki overcoat reaching almost to his 
heels. It was unhemmed and hung 
straggly, but that did not detract from 
his lofty bearing. The common people who 
had strolled down to see the train come 
in stood aside as he passed. The bell rang 
its double stroke. He made his adieus 
and turned away, striding magnificently 
from the hips. He made no sign of recog- 
nition to the crowd. He was aloof, su- 
perbly aloof. He symbolized, I thought, the 
changed goal of personal aspiration under 
the Soviet régime.” 

Critics of bolshevism haye asserted 
that a people deprived of the chance to 
attain happiness by becoming rich would 
soon tire of a life where gratification of 
vanity was impossible, and would over- 
throw their rulers. But gratification of 
vanity has not become impossible in 
Russia, Mr. Halford believes; merely an- 
other motive has been substituted for the 
“wealth-motive’ of life. This motive is 
the “power-motive’. Says Mr. Halford, 
“Denied material rewards, the instinet 
for private gain turns to status, to privi- 
lege, to authority—for some the pleasant 
job, for some the job that gives power. 
Power to search rather than be searched; 
power to despoil rather than be despoiled, 
power to shoot rather than be shot. .. .” 


Squander like Midges? 


On the gratifying assumption that man is 
bigger than reality, and on the assumption 
that the universe is ethical, Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, Quaker, constructs a proof of 
immortality. And from the assumption 
that the universe is ethical, he concludes 
there must be God. 

“Man feels himself allied with a greater 
than himself”, declares Dr. Jones, “and 
his thoughts range beyond all finite mar- 
gins”. Socrates and Plato, prophets of the 
soul’s deeper nature, insisted that there 
must be a world of transcending reality 
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which fits this depth of life within us. 
The moral and spiritual nature of man is 
itself prophetic of a larger realm of life 
which corresponds with this inexhaust- 
ible creative inner life. With this moral 
insight, the life after death was no longer 
thought of as a dim, shadowy, ghostlike 
thing, to be dreaded rather than desired, 
but “as the real life for which this life 
was only a preparatory stage’. 

It seems impossible to consider life as 
a rational and significant affair, says Dr. 
Jones, “unless it is an endlessly unfold- 
ing thing which conserves its gains and 
carries them forward to ever-increasing 
issues. A universe which squanders per- 
sons, who have hopes and faiths and 
aspirations like ours, as it squanders its 
midges and its sea-spawn cannot be an 
ethical universe, whatever else it may be.” 

If there is a God at the heart of things, 
who really cares, says Dr. Jones, he will 
see to it that the universe is ethical; “he 
will guard and guarantee the rationality 
of the universe. If there is such a Person, 
immortality seems to me assured. If there 
is not—well, then the whole stupendous 
pile of atoms is ‘an insane sand heap’. 
That way madness lies. It simply is not 
thinkable.” 


Instinct and Promiscuity 


Dean Inge, as a representative of the 
land of common sense, England, says: 
“My own opinion is that in birth con- 
trol we have in our hands an instrument 
which is capable of being turned to great 
good and still greater evil. It may be so 
used as to further the cause of social 
hygiene, which indeed can hardly be ad- 
vanced without it. It may be so used [by 
eugenics] as to secure the optimum popula- 
tion in every country, and to put a stop 
to the dysgenic selection which at pres- 
ent threatens the whole future of the white 
races. 

“Or it may be an instrument of moral 
dissolution and racial suicide.’ In this 
regard he says, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
more particularly: “I believe that a firm 
line should be taken against those who 
in the name of a pseudo-science seem 
ready to advocate promiscuity. There are 
instincts in our nature which need to 
be ‘repressed’. Our nature is not harmo- 
nious to start with, and no harmony can 
be established by giving the run to a mob 
of jarring impulses, which must be brought 
to heel under the control of the will and 
conscience, consecrated to some single 
and worthy end. We cannot go back to the 
‘pretty little rabbits with their interest- 
ing habits’. Even the most ‘advanced’ 
thinker, I imagine, does not wish to see 
his own daughter or sister seduced.” 

In any case birth control, he declares, 
has gone much too far to be checked. 
“Those who merely denounce it are like 


Mrs. Partington trying to thrust back the — 


Atlantic with her mop. We must face the 
problem without squeamishness and with- 
out prejudice, but with the conviction that 
there are established moral laws on which 
humanity cannot turn its back with 
impunity.” 
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“As the white man in former days relaxed, and grew shiftless when he 
had slaves to do his dirty work, so does imperial rule bring to 
those who wield it eventually a moral paralysis” 


LONDON. 


ROM the olden walls of St. James’s 

Palace, King Charles the First was led 
forth to his trial, and, later, to his exe- 
eution. Like many another traveler, I have 
stood on the spot where Charles received 
his death sentence in Westminster Hall; 
and more fortunately than some, perhaps, 
I have seen the actual death warrant 
signed by Cromwell and a long list of 
judges who, after all, were only Cromwell. 
All this is vivid history. 


If a Pailure— 


And somehow, as I contemplate the pro- 
ceedings now going on at the same tra- 
dition-haunted place, the one scene mingles 
curiously with the other. At the oval table 
which is euphemistically labeled “round”, 
surrounded by bright red wallpaper and 
heavy curtains, sit a small group of Eng- 
lishmen and nearly sixty Indians. These 
last are there to speak for India, but in 
effect they have been chosen by the ruling 
power, Britain. Every one of them knows 
that at home he is on trial. There is no 
threat of the executioner’s block save in 
a political and social sense. Their judge 
will be the great section of the Indian 
people who refuse to take them seriously, 
and who will judge them by the standard 
of a slight man now imprisoned in Yeroyda 
jail. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
present deliberations, even if it be a con- 
stitution for a federated India, it will be 
devoid of life unless it meets the desires of 
the Indian National Congress, the only 
body which has any substantial claim to 
represent majority opinion among the ar- 
ticulate masses of India. As the conserva- 
tive editor of The Observer, J. L. Garvin, 
recently put it, “Anyone is a zany who 


‘supposes that the extremist forces not rep- 


resented at the Round Table are going to 
be reduced to a pacific cipher by anything 
which may be recommended at that piece 


of furniture.” Mr. MacDonald may say at 


the beginning, “We are all here together”, 
but over in India are the men and women 
his Government has thought it necessary 
to put behind the bars, and it is only they, 
and their tremendous following, who at 
long last will decide the issue. They may 
decide it by weakening in their solidarity 
or in their demands, or by their ultimate 
clear victory. But the decision will not be 
made at St. James’s Palace, in the House 
of Commons, or at 10 Downing Street. 
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Soon after these lines are read, if not 
before, a definite statement of Round Table 
progress will in all probability have been 
made by the Prime Minister. It may run 
to the effect that an agreement has been 
reached. It may reveal more fully what 
everyone here knows—that basic conflicts 
of interest have proved almost immovable. 
It may use the fair language of a “stra- 
tegic retreat” to foretell final disruption. 
Writing under conditions prevailing at the 
turn of the year, I should be inclined to 
hazard a guess that at this conference 
(which is like Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out) no far-reaching program of unity, 
based on freedom from British dominance, 
will be achieved; and anything less than 
freedom in dominion status is doomed in 
India itself. Yet if a failure to agree is 
the result, it will be explained by the 
press as largely due to Moslem-Hindu ani- 
mosities; and there is unfortunately 
enough truth in this to make the deeper 
issues less readily discernible. 

One must always hope; and it would 
be gratifying to believe that from this 
Conference might come forth a program for 
a free India. But it would be dishonorable, 
merely for the sake of appearing a more 
balanced reporter, to repeat in this article 
the official propaganda regarding the pro- 
ceedings, a propaganda rendered indefen- 
sible in view of the strict censorship over 
Indian news. 


Promise of 1917 


It is only fair to say, however, that 
the Indian speakers have used plain lan- 
guage, demonstrating the unified demand of 
their country for freedom, and that they 
have been allowed to speak directly to the 
British people by means of the radio, as 
guests of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, the government monopoly. All 
this has been highly educational to a pub- 
lie whose interest in India is cool if not 
distinctly lacking. But as a rule the speak- 
ers have prudentially confined themselves 
to voicing Indian aspirations; they have 
not said very much about what is going 
on in India at the present time. 

Nobody can understand the continued 
bitterness in India, or the insistence of the 
Indians here, without knowing how British 
policy, which is not malicious but blun- 
dering and unimaginative, is daily driving 
a deep wedge between the rulers and the 
ruled. Despite the censorship, discounting 
the spread of rumor and falsehood, there 


is plenty of information of reliable char- 
acter here available. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one of the con- 
ferees, said upon his arrival in London 
that “a loss of faith in the intention of 
England is the outstanding feature of In- 
dian political life’. A year ago the Viceroy 
stated definitely that it was “implicit in 
the declaration of 1917 that the natural 
issue of Indian constitutional progress 

is the attainment of Dominion 
Status”. Indians, the Round Table Con- 
ference notwithstanding, simply do not be- 
lieve this to be the intent of Britain, ir- 
respective of which party is in office. 


Boycotts and Bruised Heads 


If anyone is inclined to accept the su- 
perficial quiet of the censored press as a 
reflection of the real India, let him ponder 
the speech of the Governor of the Punjab, 
made last October 25—a fairly recent 
date in view of the slowness with which 
news is coming through. He ought to know, 
for news has just reached London of his 
attempted assassination by a violent young 
man listed as an anarchist. It is no sign 
of agreement with the tactics outlined 


to claim for this quotation that it shows 


the state of popular feeling: 


The campaign has not only been con- 
tinuous [says the Governor of Punjab] 
but has been also widespread. Not a single 
district in the Province has escaped its 
operations at one time or another; and 
even remote tracts, which had hitherto 
remained untouched by movements of this 
nature, have had the usually tranquil sur- 
face of their daily life ruffled by the breeze 
of agitation. Also there is no form which 
the movement has taken in other parts of 
India which has not been tried here. In- 
tensive excitation by meetings, speeches 
and processions, pamphleteering, enroll- 
ment of volunteers, breaches of the salt 
law, breaches of the forest law,  re- 
fusal to pay rent, refusal to pay mu- 
nicipal taxes, refusal to pay land reyvye- 
nue and water rates, picketing of cloth, 
liquor and other shops, boyeott and mo- 
lestation of Government service and the 
supporters of Government, insult and vili- 
fication of the Police, efforts to subvert 
military and police from their loyalty, 
attempts to close schools and colleges, re- 
sistance to arrest and the processes of the 
law, disobedience of prohibitory orders, 
marching by jatha through the countryside 
with unlawful. purpose—with all these 
manifestations unfortunately during past 
months we haye been only too familiar. 
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Women and boys have been freely used 
as agents to add to difficulties. 


A British journalist of high repute, 
traveling in India, states that the liquor 
boyeott proceeds on an enormous scale. 
“Mverywhere the silent pickets, mostly 
women, sit with their placards in front 
of the shops, and some, in the unspeak- 
able filth of the slums, even watch the 
back doors. Drinking has diminished by 
more than a half, and licenses are sold at 
half the former figure.” 

The answer to the determined volun- 
teers has been the use of bullets very 
rarely, but universally the Jathi charge. 
The Bombay Medical Union recently found 
that of all injuries from lathi charges 
during the preceding six months, the per- 
centage of head injuries had greatly in- 
creased, indicating the mounting ferocity 
of the police. They issued the following 
table: 


Lathi Charges Percentage of 


Head Injuries 


on 
June 21, 1980 ....606es00 10 per cent. 
July; 11,. 1980 2......0.% A 13 per cent. 
August 2, 1930 .......... 19 per cent. 
September 18, 1930 ...... 20 per cent. 


October 26, 1930 62 per cent. 


Miss Slade, daughter of Admiral Slade, 
and a student in Gandhi’s ashram, recently 
toured through the region of Bardoli. This 
was once, a few years ago, the scene of a 
highly successful civil disobedience cru- 
sade, conspicuously non-violent. Lately it 
has been causing especial concern to the 
British raj. Here she actually found, at 
Kaira, a condition which needs to be re- 
ported. She writes to the British New 
Leader : 


seer eens 
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It was like a wild nightmare. I was in 
a zoological garden. There were the cages 
in a line looking on to a shallow verandah 
—cages in which one expected to see a 
couple of leopards or small bears. But no 
leopards or bears were there [Says Miss 
Slade.] No! They were the eyes of human 
beings that were peering through those bars. 
And not four eyes in the cage in front of 
us, but thirty-six—thirty-six heartrending 
human eyes! For a moment I could not 
take it all in. I felt dumbfounded. Then as 
I looked I began to recognize old friends 
and acquaintances behind the bars. I 
pulled myself together and greeted them 
cheerily. But this wild nightmare was al- 
most choking me. “Well, what a place you 
have got into this time! How big is it? 
Pace it out and let us see.” One of them 
paced it out. About 383 feet by -27 feet. 
“And you are eighteen?” “Yes, we are 
eighteen, and kept locked up in here all 
the twenty-four hours, except for forty 
minutes in the early morning, when we are 
taken out for latrine, bathing, and washing 
of clothes, and that we have to get through 
as fast as we can.” ... With us was 
the mother of one of those who had been 
locked up there for over a month and a 
half. 


One could go on with these tales for 
many a column. I have no stomach to do 
so. Atrocity stories, even when true, do 
not, in my judgment, constitute a potent 
service to the cause of peace or justice. 
One's mind leaps instantly to the various 
attempts on the lives of BHnglishmen, 
some of them successful. These killings, 
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to be sure, have been disavowed by Gandhi 
and his fellow-leaders, and they have 
been singularly few. What is equally true 
is the fact that the British people are 
not aware of the most revolting measures 
that have sometimes been used in their 
name; but what is far more disturbing is 
the obvious desire of the Government that 
the British people shall not know these 
things. Every least incident of brutality 
on the part of Indians is printed in the 
press of Britain; every least evidence of 
British brutality has to be ascertained 
surreptitiously, by circuitous routes. A 
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There, between Wall and Broad Streets, 
is the throne of modern civilization. 
—Henri Barbusse. 


The universe appears to have been de- 
signed by a pure mathematician. 
—Sir James Jeans. 


God is the poet of the world with 
tender patience leading it to his vision 
of truth and beauty and -goodness. 

—Prof. A. N. Whitehead. 


The deepest truth I know about the 
nature of man is found in the statement 
that he has to earn his living in the 
universe.—Dr. L. P. Jacks. 


It is the befuddled counsels of the older 
generations, not the passions of youth, 
that are swinging the world towards 
paganism and ruin. 

—Dr. Luther A. Weigle. 


Eyil and good are equally likely to arise 
at every stage of the evolutionary process. 
—Bishop of Birmingham. 


Religion has become largely a sanction 
of what socially exists—John Dewey. 


That man only saves his soul or be- 
comes truly a free man who seeks to bring 
all his faculties under the control of the 
rationa] will—Bishop Gore. 


I assert that the cosmic religious ex- 
perience is the strongest and noblest driy- 
ing force behind scientific research. 

—Prof. Albert Einstein. 


little paper is now being published in Lon- 
don, entitled Indian Hvents, backed by-a 
group of alert and responsible English- 
men, Its reports are documented, its tone 
is moderate, totally lacking in expres- 
sions of opinion. But its revelations are 
devastating. 

It must not be forgotten that of the 
26,000 nationalists admitted to be impris- 
oned, less than a thousand have even been 
charged with any violence. H. N. Brails- 
ford, just before sailing for the United 
States after a tour through India, wrote 
in the London Nation and Atheneum: “In 
the villages, among which I passed five 
days, every scruple is forgotten, and in the 
areas which are resisting taxation, peas- 
ants are beaten indiscriminately for no 
discoverable offence, unless it be the wear- 
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ing of the white Gandhi cap. In spite of 
all this immeasurable suffering, danger 
and loss, the Hindu population in the 
Bombay Presidency is all but solid for 
Congress.” He further reports, “Trade is 
at a standstill and credit scarcely exists.” 


Imports, Exports Decrease 


Well indeed may those who are skep- 
tical of non-violence as a means of ac- 
complishing social change, study the ef- 
fect of the economic campaign against 
British dominance. There is, unfortunately, 
no completely accurate index for measur- 
ing the influence of the non-co-operation 
crusade this year. Most of those who quote 
figures showing drops in trade allow their 
zeal for India to blind their eyes to gen- 
eral trade decreases everywhere. Neyer- 
theless, the ordinary depression is far ex- 
ceeded in the trade between India and 
Britain. The total imports from India into 
the United Kingdom, as given by official 
Government figures in the House of Com- 
mons, amounted in the first quarter of 
1930 to 14,001,000 pounds, whereas the 
same period in 1929 showed 16,350,000 
pounds. In the second quarter there was 
a drop from 11,719,000 pounds to 9,576,000 
pounds. Exports from the United Kingdom 
to India showed greater losses. Monthly 
figures covering commodities constituting 
about seventy per cent of all trade are 
available, and these show an increasingly 
rapid falling off. For example, exports 
to India in August amounted only to 
2,027,000 pounds as against 4,714,000 
pounds for the same month in 1929; Sep- 
tember of this year showed only 1,491,000 
pounds in contrast to 3,728,000 pounds a 
year ago. Still more significant is the ef- 
fect of the spinning campaign and the boy- 
cott of Lancashire cotton goods. According 
to Commerce, British trade journal, ex- 
ports of cotton piece-goods to Indian ports, ° 
figured in hundreds of square yards, 
dropped as follows: 


1930 1929 1928 
Karachi << tscee 4,572 13,145 19,875 
Bombay tr. es. ee 3,214 22,677 22,838 
Madrast 25. itewer 2,819 6,590 8,386 
Bengal ........... 9,185 42,719 74,022 
Burma. «ik cas see 2,986 4,723 3,154 
ToraLs 22,726 89,854 128,275 


Speaking before a meeting of the Bengal 
Coal Company, J. H. Sime, on December 
18, admitted that the withdrawal of capi- 
tal from companies and public funds dur- 
ing the last twelve months had been con- 
siderable. One Englishman of the ex- 
tremely anti-India class, almost incohe- 
rent with rage, recently wrote to a lead- 
ing British weekly to proclaim that “In- 
dia is not their own country. By right of 
conquest India belongs to the British’. 
But he also said, interestingly enough, out 
of much contact with the country, “Prac- 
tically every firm in India has incurred 
enormous losses, and many have been 
compelled to effect drastic reductions in 
their staffs.” May not Mr. Brailsford be 
right when he says that nothing can save 
the situation but generous action? India 
is vital to British economic interest; but 
as a friend it could be vastly more vital 
than it is to-day. Here is a nation of more 


i 
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+ than 300,000,000 people. All the popula- 
tion of the British dominions does not ex- 
ceed 26,000,000. Why not be generous to 
India? One would think that self-interest 
alone would dictate a more flexible policy. 

But India is neither a British nor an 
Indian problem, pure and simple. This 
struggle is a world issue. Nothing looms 
larger on the horizon of modern interna- 
tional relations than imperialism, politi- 
cal and economic, benevolent or oppres- 
sive. While distraught peoples are restive 
under the existence of outside rule, no 
matter how well intended that rule may 
be, world peace will be an empty phrase. 
There can be no peace without the satis- 
faction of men’s desires for justice and 
equality of status. Imperialism releases 
upon the whole world a subtle miasma that 
harms none more than imperialists them- 
selves. 

It is ruinous to self-reliance. England, 
we often hear, has been saved by her 
colonies. It may be so. But just as the 
white man in former days relaxed and 
grew shiftless when he had slaves to do 
his dirty work, so does imperial rule bring 
to those who wield it eventually a moral 
paralysis. This has been true historically 
of all imperialisms; is the British likely 
to escape unless it change, as it has been 
changing, toward a more realistic part- 
nership? I write not of British imperial- 
ism as better or worse than any other; 
I use it merely because it is our case in 
point. 

Imperialism, too, is a frequent excuse 
for incompetence. If there is anything that 
thoughtful and traveled HMnglishmen agree 
on, particularly those who have been in 
Canada, Australia or New Zealand, it is 
the general slowness of British industry 
to take up new ideas, to go ahead and 
modernize productive processes. Yet they 
have been even slower, according to the 
views of intelligent Indians,—whose imn- 
patience is undoubtedly a cause of occa- 
sional exaggeration,—to approach the In- 
dian question with energy, ambition, and 

_ open helpfulness. I have talked with 
countless Englishmen who freely admit a 
high degree of shortcoming, even failure, 
in the treatment of India over the long 
years behind. But one often finds the 
conventional argument that Indians are 
constitutionally, even biologically, incap- 
able of self-rule. ““What,” I invariably ask, 
“after these many decades of British tute- 
lage and aid?’ The rest is silence. I am re- 
minded more often than I would wish, of 
a certain man who was complaining of his 
wife. “The old lady,” he said to an inti- 
mate, “ain’t much good unless I beat her 
up a bit now and then and keep her in 
line.’ “Well”, replied his friend, “why 
don’t you leave her?’ To which the first 
gentleman responded, sententiously, “What 
would she do without me?” 

Imperialism breeds an unscientific self- 
adulation, which fattens on its own dull- 
ness. In the London Museum of Natural 
Tlistory there is an Upper Mammal Room 
which has caused me many a chuckle. It 

4 may be it is just like ours in the States; 

: about this I have forgotten. Around the 

walls are placed facsimile heads of the 

darker peoples, showing the various racial 
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and linguistic types. There are no Nordics 
present. But down the center stretches 
a row of glass cases containing, seriatim, 
apes, chimpanzees, and gorillas. The whole 
effect is deliberate, taken for granted, ut- 
terly fatuous, and wholly at variance with 
any sound science of anthropology. The 
imperialist mentality, wherever it exists, 
whether in London or Washington or any- 
where else, lives under a blight of pri- 
mordial superstition. Neither science nor 
art, neither progress nor peace, can flour- 
ish save in an atmosphere infused with 
true humility. 


Degradation of Imperialism 


India well illustrates how imperialism 
breeds docility in its subject peoples. Only 
a miracle like Gandhi could have aroused 
the Indian masses from their lethargy 
into an animate, articulate desire; prob- 
ably nothing like it historically was ever 
accomplished unless it was the stirring of 
China by her youth. Sadder still, imperial- 
ism usually brings the worst elements to 
the front. The lathis, after all, are being 
wielded chiefly by Indians themselves, 
whose hope of profiting drives them to dis- 
loyalty against their own people. It is not 
an edifying spectacle to see the ascetic 
and saintly, if humanly imperfect, Gandhi 
languishing in prison, and with him many 
of saintly character also, while at the 
Round Table Conference, along with a 
number of fine men and women, are a 
coterie of those who have exploited their 
own people ruthlessly. Horse racers, polo 
players, and native nabobs may not neces- 
sarily be too low for regard, but I have 
no hesitancy in saying that not a few of 
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those who have received places of dis- 
tinction at the Round Table are unworthy 
to be there at all. As Reginald Reynolds, 
the young man who carried Gandhi’s mes- 
sage to the Viceroy, has recently related, 
the Mahatma once spoke directly to some 
of the Princes who were in an audience 
he was addressing. Looking them in the 
eye, he declared, firmly, “Every jewel in 
the turbans of these rajahs appears to 
me as a drop of blood squeezed from the 
Indian peasantry.” 

The deepest significance of the struggle 
from which the Round Table Conference 
seems so remote, is in its use of non-vio- 
lence, adhered to in a remarkable degree, 
to put through a revolutionary enterprise. 
This is not a new thing, as many commen- 
tators seem to think; a number of almost 
similar contests have occurred before in 
various parts of the world during the last 
few hundred years, some of them being re- 
warded with splendid victory for the non- 
violent side. But this struggle is on a 
scale previously unknown, and in a situ- 
ation infinitely complex. It is strikingly 
bold, strikingly successful thus far, even 
if it may not carry on to victory at the 
finish. It is also strikingly prophetic, por- 
tentous of warless conflicts in the future, 
marked chiefly by the sufferance of hard- 
ship, unflinchingly, for the sake of a cov- 
eted freedom. Hence we see in India not 
merely a world-issue of today, which it 
assuredly is, but an issue which reaches 
into the future with its possibilities of non- 
violent crusades instead of barbarous fu- 
tile war. However it may end, no question 
agitating our planet transcends it in sig- 
nificance for this harassed generation. 


Meadville in Winter Quarter 
New building practically finished, dedication February 2 


HE Meadville Theological School, Chi- 

cago, opened the Winter Quarter with 
a total registration of twenty-six students 
—six more than the registration in the 
Autumn Quarter. One of the entering stu- 
dents has been in the school before, and 
returns after an absence of a year. Two 
of the new students are from Ohio, and 
the others are from Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Nineteen of the 
students now in the School are graduates 
of universities and colleges, giving all 
their time to theological studies. Three, 
registered for special reasons as unclas- 
sified students, are also giving their whole 
time to theological studies. Four, regis- 
tered in the University of Chicago as un- 
dergraduates, are completing their work 
for the bachelor’s degrees, preparatory to 
full admission to the School. Two of these 
men are already taking some theological 
studies along with their undergraduate 
work. One of the students in the School 
has his primary registration in the Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chicago, 
and will take his degree there. 

Students returning from their holidays 
found the new building on the corner of 
Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street 
practically finished. It will be completed 


and furnished during January, and will 
be dedicated on February 2, the day fol- 
lowing the dedication of the First Uni- 
tarian Church on the opposite corner. The 
task of moving the books into the new 
stacks was begun during the Christmas 
holidays. Ten thousand volumes which 
were in the temporary library at Channing 
House were moved before the first of the 
year. Books are now being brought as fast 
as they can be placed on the shelves, from 
the storage warehouse. The stacks, which 
were a dead space of plaster, stone and 
steel, have come to life as the leather 
backs of the books appear on the shelves. 
There is accommodation for one hundred 
thousand volumes. The present library of 
the School, which was rigorously weeded 
out before the removal from Meadville, 
consists of approximately fifty thousand 
volumes. It forms a real addition to the 
collections of the theological books in the 
libraries of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago and the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Within the stacks, to which access will 
he given to all the students, are desks 
where those engaged in special tasks can 
keep their books and work. 


The Bennington Plan 


What President Robert Devore Leigh 


is Working Out in Education 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


Finding a student’s outstanding interest and special ability is the fundamental principle of 
which believes this is the true academic training for the 


a new women’s college, 


HARLES W. ELIOT toiled forty years 

in the interests of adequate education 
for young men and women. He made Har- 
vard a true university. He profoundly 
affected education from the grades, 
through preparatory schools, colleges and 
professional institutions. Dr. Eliot had an 
ideal for training boys and girls which 
can be expressed in a word: he wished to 
develop each individual according to his 
capabilities and promise. 


Individual Requirement First 


One of the last comments he made was 
as follows: “I admire the courage with 
which advocates of progressive schools 
and colleges are to-day attacking their 
formidable problems. I admire also their 
persistence and their inventiveness. I be- 
lieve that these pioneers are acting on 
principles which alone can make education 
the firm support of political and individual 
freedom, and the true safeguard of democ- 
racy.” The progressive schools to which 
Dr. Eliot referred have as their intention 
precisely the ideals in education to which 
he devoted his life. 

It seemed to me, as I talked with Dr. 
Robert Devore Leigh, president of Ben- 
nington College, that no educational plan 
of our time presents a more clear and 
definite continuation of Dr. Eliot’s hopes 
than the college of which he is the head. 
We have an evolution of education, as of 
government, industry, and religion. Ben- 
nington College is in the forefront. 

For a considerable time educators have 
perceived the need of definite changes in 
curricula. They have been convinced that 
tradition, medievalism, and prejudice 
have prevented boys and girls from getting 
the best out of the four years spent in 
college. This feeling has affected educa- 
tion below the college level to such an 
extent that several so-named progressive 
schools have been organized, schools which 
have repeatedly proved their worth. But 
the trouble has been, that the progressive 
secondary school has its curriculum and 
its method made for it by the college en- 
trance requirements. Furthermore, the 
newer methods and the progressive school- 
ing come to an abrupt end when graduates 
enter college. 

Influenced largely by this knowledge, a 
group of educators met and proposed that 
an institution be founded for the express 
purpose of meeting this rapidly increasing 
demand. Now it happened that, in 1923, 
a number of thoughtful men and women, 
under the leadership of Dr. Vincent Ravi- 
Booth, minister of the Congregational 
Church of Bennington, Vermont, met with 
the idea in mind of founding in that 
famous town a college for women to take 
care of applicants for higher education 
who had found the older colleges filled. 
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highest achievement of personality 


A year later, following conferences of 
educators and interested persons, a charter 
was secured, trustees appointed, and 
pledges made of $646,600, including a 
house for the president and a site for 
the college, from citizens of Bennington. 

Thus the project started. As it developed, 
the idea of a new type of college began to 
take form, encouraged by leaders of educa- 
tion, heads of secondary schools—both the 
old line college preparatory and the newer 
progressive school—and parents. The sur- 
prising thing is that a college of this 
type had not already been in operation, 
in view of the more and more urgent 
demand that education concern itself with 
individual rquirement rather than schol- 
astic tradition. In the minds of progressive 
educators the individual boy and girl is 
the starting point. Between individual 
minds there is a difference, often a strik- 
ing difference. This difference, promotors 
of secondary education have been quicker 
to recognize than college authorities. The 
demand has come from the progressive 
school where pupils are being prepared for 
higher institutions. Bennington College is 
a response,—the first organized, complete 
response to that appeal. After six years 
of deliberation, careful investigation and 
surveys, the college will open its doors 
for the first time in the autumn of 1932. 
The Bennington Plan is experimental, in 
the nature of the case, but enough thor- 
ough preparation work has been done to 
assure parents and students of its success. 
As guarantee of its financial stability ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 has already been 
pledged. 


To Fathers and Mothers 


The man who knows most about the in- 
tention and prospects of Bennington Col- 
lege, though he emphatically disclaims 
fathering the plan, is Dr. Leigh. For three 
years he has been working, laying founda- 
tions, enlisting co-operation, planning 
buildings and preparing the curriculum. A 
person, as a parent with a daughter ready 
for college and eager to secure the best 
training for her, would probably derive 
considerable help from a conference with 
Dr. Leigh, whether he concluded to send 
his daughter to Bennington or not, because 
Dr. Leigh is distinctly a leader in progres- 
sive education, and well-informed of the 
results of various educational methods. 
This interview, then, might assume the 
form of a communication from Dr. Leigh 
to fathers and mothers, and to girls in 
their last years in preparatory school look- 
ing for a college suited to their needs. It 
should not be construed in any sense, how- 
ever, as propaganda for a particular in- 
stitution, but as helpful suggestion to per- 
plexed parents and their daughters. 

“Does the school serve a real educa- 
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tional purpose?” he asked. “How many 
adults have become painfully conscious of 
the difference between the artificial dis- 
cipline of the classroom, and the inex- 
orable demand of actual practice of an 
occupation. They received ‘schooling’, took 
their graduation papers, and were 
launched on the world, which turned out 
to be an experience for which the school 
had not really prepared them. For a num- 
ber of years progressive educators have 
been aware of this serious defect. Progres- 
sive elementary schools and secondary 
schools have been established. Here and 
there men like Morgan, Holt, and Meikle- 
john have undertaken college reforms. 
Rhodes scholars, familiar with the ideals 
of European universities, have returned. 
Parents have asked for a more personal 
training for their sons and daughters. 
Among students, themselyes, is a steadily 
increasing discontent with the formal 
academic program. 


Flowing into Life Faperience 


“We hope to replace traditional text- 
book learning with instruction that can 
adapt itself to individual requirement. We 
wish to consider values for the young 
person himself, rather than an instruction 
that gets him on from grade to grade. 
If this is a revolutionary theory in the 
field of education, then those who think 
so must make the most of it. It probably 
is revolutionary; yet its elements have 
been evident for many years. Bennington 
College is an attempt to put into practice 
these new hopes. We want to make educa- 
tion attractive to young people—and to- 
day too much of it is not attractive. The 
attempt is being made in standard schools 
to fit minds of widely diversified capacity 
and development into a common mould. 
We wish to remove the artificial incentives, 
and to substitute for them natural in- 
clinations. Education, in our opinion, is 
a life-long process. From the beginning 
the child should be encouraged to develop 
naturally. We professional pedagogues may 
well fear that our traditional skills of 
lecturing, examining, and 
grading will become as obsolete as the 
hand-press or the horse-car. But it is the 
part of wisdom to attempt to learn the 
newer techniques rather than to fight 
blindly in defense of the old. 

“We wish to have the student’s ex- 
perience in school flow into his experience 
in life. Too often he gets the idea that 
what he attends class for is to pass that 
course, with the end in view of getting 
a degree. The time is upon us when only 
the most docile students will submit to 
traditional exposure to culture, will study 
courses placed in the curriculum genera- 
tions, perhaps centuries, ago because of 
the preference of some scholastic. He is 
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going to. ask, and his request should be 
honored, that he be permitted to select 
a form of study adapted to his individu- 
ality. Only thus can he hope completely 
to educate himself. To-day, much of worth 
in student after student is permitted to 
atrophy due to lack of recognition and 
wise direction. We at Bennington -wish to 
discover and bring out into the open these 
latent possibilities. I may say this is one 
of our chief hopes. 


To each Girl We Say— 


“Of course the elective system, of which 
Dr Eliot made so much in his reforms, lies 
behind this scheme. But the evil to which 
it leads, namely, an unco-ordinated group 
of semester courses, we hope to eliminate. 
Each student’s program for a period of 
years will be made in conference with a 
faculty adviser. By this means we plan 
to combine mature judgment and continu- 
ity of effort with wholesome respect for 
individual differences and capacity. We 
believe that the resulting self-development 
will justify our confidence. In fact, proof 
is before us that if students are given in- 
creasing self-direction under wise super- 
vision from the elementary schools through 
the secondary, they are quite ready for 
this type of education when they enter 
college. The methods of Bennington Col- 
lege do not, therefore, stand in isolation 
but depend for their success upon the use 
of’ similar methods in the schools below. 

“But this granting of the power of 
choice to students is not an end, but a 
means. We wish to encourage initiative, 
confidence, discovery of hidden powers. 
Most of all, perhaps, we wish to per- 
suade them to take vital interest in what 


they are doing. Every teacher knows how | 


quickly eagerness replaces listlessness 
once the student becomes interested in 
the subject he is pursuing. Our program 
of education is to be built around the 
student’s outstanding interest or special 
ability. Our idea is applied education ; 
but it is more than that; it is self-direc- 
tion through life, with the young person 
being aided to find his particular apti- 
tude, develop it and use it. He will study 
medieval history, but not to gather facts 
about that particular time. He will study 
it so that he can understand better his 
own time and present theories of govern- 
ment. This, in itself, will be a means to 
enlisting his interest. 

‘Now just what do we propose to do at 
Bennington? We say to the girl who comes 
to us: ‘You have a definite interest in 
some feature of the instruction we offer— 
that is why you have come here. You will 
now have opportunity to test that interest, 
while we in our turn estimate your ability. 
If your interest is sustained and ability 
demonstrated we will give you the very 
best guidance obtainable, and you may go 
as wide and far as you wish. No traditional 

requirements, no scholastic prejudices will 
be allowed to stand in your way. We offer 
you this sort of instruction in the four 
great fields of human achievement : litera- 
ture, the fine arts, the natural sciences, 
the social studies.’ 

“Girls will be admitted to Bennington, 
not on the traditional basis of gradings 
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and percentages average, but on school 
records, scholarship tests in subjects in 
which the student has done her best work, 
and records of character. 

“For the first two years the student’s 
work will be based on a careful analysis of 
her previous school experience, her pres- 
ent needs, aptitudes, and interests. Also 
later requirements will be kept in mind. 
Each student will be asked to select at 
once that field of human achievement 
which holds for her the most engaging 
interest. Surrounding the students will be 
literary, artistic and dramatic influences 
bearing directly on subjects being pur- 
sued. The program includes four courses 
a year, with a fifth course called the trial 
major conference. 

“The work of the last two years or 
senior division will include interests 
broader than any single academic depart- 
ment. It may be organized around a future 
activity, the expectation being that en- 
during interest will be excited in some 
particular vocation or ayocation. Results 
are to be secured, not by routine class- 
room attendance, and striving for credits, 
but through sustained intellectual effort, 
and an application prompted by the stu- 
dent’s own interest. 

“The college calendar will include not 
only a two-months’ summer vacation but a 
winter recess extending from Christmas 
through Washington’s birthday. This win- 
ter interval will enable faculty and stu- 
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dents to travel, do non-residential field 
work, and study metropolitan centers. Dur- 
ing the last two years qualified students 
may study at centers other than the col- 
lege, supplementing college facilities. This 
means that national and international 
affairs, languages, art, music and litera- 
ture may be pursued at centers like Wash- 
ington, London, Geneva, and Paris. The 
faculty will supervise this non-resident 
work.” 

This project, which this cursory glance 
must have assured readers is a unique as 
well as a courageous venture in the realm 
of education in the United States, has 
behind it on the sponsors’ committee 
seventy distinguished social and religious 
leaders and educators. When the college 
opens in the fall of 1932 it will do so with 
the quality of students, faculty, trustees 
and sponsors promising high success. It 
is an exceedingly significant experiment. 
The eyes of leading educators the country 
over are upon it. As time goes on it will 
mean undoubtedly radical changes in 
secondary and primary education. Now 
may we repeat what we said at the be- 
ginning: The Bennington Plan is not a 
sporadic or isolated attempt. It follows 
naturally in the logic of events. Dr. Bliot 
saw it coming a half century ago, and 
prepared the public mind for it. Behind 
it is the argument of need and common 
sense. Its place in the educational progress 
of America already seems assured. 


On Making A Hymn Book 


IT. Some Problems and Experiences 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 


This is the second article which 
tells in a human, intimate and inter- 
esting way of the work of making 
a hymn book for Unitarian Church 
Schools. The labor of choosing and 
rejecting, of unifying and completing 
a body of material that will suit all 
kinds of Unitarians is something Mr. 
Fairley is able to make us think 
about. 


HEN the Beacon Hymnal for use in 

the church school was issued it was 
proposed to follow it immediately with 
a book for the younger grades, but Dr. 
Florence Buck, who was to do the work, 
passed on untimely, leaving only a very 
few materials which she had collected. 
Then I heard of a collection which had 
been got together at Teachers College of 
Columbia University and Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary by Miss Mary HE. Rankin 
and Miss Margaret B. Gillett. Miss Ran- 
kin had died and Miss Gillett had removed 
from New York and the work was in 
abeyance. However, I went out to LeRoy, 
New York, met Miss Gillett, saw her 
collection, fell in love with it, and secured 
it after some negotiation. It is only fair 
to Miss Gillett and to me to say that 
many of her selections I could not use 
on account of copyright restrictions, and 
others had to be eliminated on account of 
their extreme orthodoxy, so that the net 
result was not considerable, but it helped. 


Then I began a diligent search for avail- 
able material. I acquired all the hymn 
books and children’s books which I could 
lay my hands on and searched diligently 
and swept the house until I found what I 
thought would suit our purposes. I car- 
ried on an extensive correspondence with 
people in various parts of the country 
asking for suggestions. I published appeals 
in THE CHRISTIAN RecisterR, I asked many 
of my friends for help, and the response 
to these appeals has been generous. 

In addition to this, I have not hesi- 
tated to ask for new hymns if I thought 
they were needed. I found almost no 
hymns for the family, but I was able to 
stimulate one of my friends to write me 
one. The same friend has given me a child- 
labor hymn which I think is worthy, one 
on world peace, greatly needed, and 
several others. 

For months at a time our committee 
met weekly around a piano or at a church 
organ and sang and tested, accepted and 
rejected until we came to substantial 
agreement on about three hundred hymns 
and spiritual songs. Perhaps one hundred 
of these are for little folks, the rest are 
standard hymns. During these last few 
months our work has been reviewed and 
checked up by at least three committees. 
The results of this checking have been pos- 
itive. The committees have recommended 
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Garrison, the Liberator 


NE OF THE great men of the ages founded a 
journal one hundred years ago, January 1, 
1831, for the purpose of freeing the slave. In The 
Liberator William Lloyd Garrison declared he 
would be “as harsh as tr uth, as uncompromising as 
justice”, and it was so. His thunderbolts were fash- 
ioned of the fury of the biblical prophets against 
human wrongs. Never in all the centuries has the 
Bible been turned to such terrible devastation of a 
cruel institution as it was by this uncompromising 
Baptist. Religion was the overwhelming power of 
all that he wrote and said. He wrought out his 
ultimate beliefs as he proceeded with his cause, and 
when at last his work was done and his ideas set in 
order, it was discovered that while he was liberat- 
ing the slave he was also liberalizing theology. Both 
the Bible and the Calvinistic system were never the 
same when Garrison had fought his glorious fight. 
This double achievement—there were other victo- 
ries, also—is an illustration of the truth spoken by 
John Stuart Mill in a testimonial given to Garrison 
in London in 1867,—“‘If you aim at something 
noble and succeed in it, you will probably find that 
you have succeeded not in that alone. ... The heart 
and mind of a nation are never stirred from their 
foundations without manifold good fruits... . It 
is not only the slave who has been freed—the mind 
of America has been emancipated’’, This latter free- 
dom is the utmost that a man may achieve; and 
Henry Raymond Mussey, in The Nation, says truly 
that Garrison “occupies an honorable place in the 
history of religious liberty in the United States.” 
What shall we do to be like Gartison? Is all our 
slavery vanquished? Look out upon the world this 
day. There is Gandhi. He is in the suecession, and 
an Empire, without shedding blood, yields. In our 
own land, there is none such. All the men in place 
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and power speak no word about emancipating us 
from the wider slavery of a political and economic 
system which affects not a small racial part of the 
whole Nation but all of us, in our livelihood, our 
daily bread. If we but see, how many are still in 
bondage? Religion is almost mute in its organized 
form, the churches; but here and there men arise 
and speak. The small voice some day will thunder, 
and the great time will come. The peoples will know 
the friends of justice and humanity, who are the 
true sons of God. Garrison is witness. 


Its Best Days 


EK HEARD A LADY say of a certain kind of 

church work, “Oh, that has seen its best days.” 
It may be true, and it may not. One impression 
is that the lady herself may have seen her best 
days, and it is too bad if it is true, because it is 
unnecessary. Whether true or not, the fact is we 
often reveal ourselves more than we diagnose a 
condition outside ourselves. A minister hears some 
tired or disaffected person say the church is going 
to pieces when the dissolution is entirely an in- 
ternal condition with the speaker. We are prone to 
see only what we ourselves are. Few of us are 
thoroughly fact-minded, without prejudice; but 
when we are, it is remarkable what an assurance 
there is in us. People of fact are usually people of 
faith. They stand solid with the confidence that the 
things which have come to pass are secure, that 
they can be counted on, and we can carry them 
forward. Who can question that the truly success- 
ful people in the world, the real benefactors of 
mankind, have gone right along with no talk of an 
end of this or that. For them the only sense in 
which they speak about days is that every good 
cause has yet to see its best days; and that applies 
to persons also, for they do not grow old and dry 
if they are alive with the spirit. 


Ferrero’s World Prescription 


FTER THE ECONOMIST tells us why the 

world is sick, we turn to the philosopher, 
Guglielmo Ferrero, who knows world-history and 
its meaning as well as any man alive, has been 
writing in trenchant fashion about overproduction 
and underconsumption and what lies behind these 
things. The five continents are suffering from the 
same malady, and they will only be cured together, 
he says in The Illustrated News, London. The eco- 
nomic problem, and every other, is not isolated. 
All things in the world hang together. The peoples 
all need one another in order to live, and they must 
have the same conception of life, morals, and the 
State, if they are to succeed. 

To-day the nations do not have the same funda- 
mental beliefs. Russia is the most ominous excep- 
tion. She has seceded from the Western world, and 
normal trade conditions are impossible with the 
other nations. The secession is serious because it is 
rooted in a new principle of civilization, opposed 
both to Western ideas of liberty and progress and 
to the concept of absolute monarchy. Russia is de- 
termined by all possible schemes of dividing in- 
ternal forces in other countries to bring about a 
world-wide revolution. Already the political leaders 
everywhere are in a state of perturbation, and the 
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unity, certainly of Europe, probably of Asia, and 
not impossibly of the Americas, is in jeopardy. 

Thus Signor Ferrero sums up the situation. “The 
world requires a greater moral, economic, and polit- 
ical unity”, he continues. “That is the obvious 
conclusion which is hidden in the depths of the 
calamities of 1930. Nothing is eternal in life; 
neither prosperity nor misfortune. However dark 
the times in which we live may be, it is reasonable 
to hope that better days are in store for us. But we 
shall reach them much more quickly, and with much 
greater possibilities of enjoying them, if we have 
worked conscientiously and tried to find out how to 
eliminate the causes of the disasters of the present 
day. There is always a fault at the bottom of the 
collective sufferings of humanity: to discover and 
correct it is one of the finest victories that man can 
win over himself and over circumstances. Will our 
epoch be able to draw out of that subterranean 
unity which makes us all suffer together, a surface 
unity, visible and real, which will be an element of 
universal happiness?” 

What Ferrero looks for is a unifying world-reli- 
gion,’ instead of the sects which have led us since 
the Reformation to nationalism, disunion, wars, 
and disasters such as this last. There is such a uni- 
versal religion, THE REGISTER believes passionately 
and profoundly. It is not the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, which is a mere shell of universality inwardly 
decaying in a scientific age. Such a religion cannot 
stand against free and democratic ideas. It is not 
any religion now existing under a corporate name in 
Christendom or elsewhere. It is a religion based 
upon universally accepted principles, such as the 
inherent oneness of humanity, the singleness and 
practicability of spiritual ideas and moral laws, 
the mutual obligation to service the world around, 
the basic command to secure economic well-being 
for all the people, and, most important of all, a 
faith in the very nature of things, in the great law 
of Life, that it will give us all a ground and sup- 
port for the temple of a catholic religion, lacking 
nothing in scope and power for one people with one 
soul and one purpose. 

To-day the world is sick and in disorder. Nothing 
like it, we are sure, has occurred before in history. 
But to-morrow, if we are equal to our religion and 
make our religion equal to the requirements of the 
nations, we shall restore this unity which is our 
true nature and our spiritual home. 


Sense of Sin 


HAT DIFFICULT and unpopular doctrine, the 

sense of sin, receives vigorous defense at the 
hands of the Federal Council of Churches. From 
such a source it seems surprising to hear the ring- 
ing phrases of nineteenth-century orthodoxy. This 
reaction may be a recoil from so much of the Coun- 
cil’s social treatment of religion that displeases 
many of the more conservative sects. We are bound 
to say the sense of sin is not going to return. 
Present-day belief is all against it. We mean not 
the new freedom, and all that, but something far 
deeper. Sin, or the willful variation from a given 
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law of righteousness, is shaken out of a modern 
man’s religion because he does not accept any or- 
thodox code of moral standards as necessarily bind- 
ing, and a vicarious redemption is not for him 
either. Though he is sensitive to values in conduct 
he prefers not to call a falling short of them by the 
old name. His attitude has changed toward what 
is right and wrong. He is questing for the good 
life, and not worrying greatly about the evil that 
is in his character. He would rather be encouraged 
by what he may become than depressed by his 
limitations. That positive attitude gives him a 
better chance to achieve character and create some- 
thing enduring with his talent. Thinking about sin 
is deadening. The Council says sin has not lost its 
damning power. Whatever sin may be, we know 
that. Sin really is not a major doctrine. We get 
nothing out of it. That is the main truth to-day. 
We are not like puppets on a shuttle, saved from 
sin to something else. We are living beings, growing 
up to a stature straight and strong; and when we 
are not growing we try to find out why and get on 
upward. Our religion ought to point the way. 


Superstition and Soothsayers 


WAVE OF SUPERSTITION has swept over 
the United States, and the sign of it is the 
prosperity of the fortune-tellers. We are informed 
by a credible witness, Popular Science, that last 
year not less than $125,000,000 was taken in by 
these masquerading wonder-workers, of whom 
there are probably one hundred thousand in opera- 
tion. One of the best-known astrologers, whose zeal 
we do not doubt, gives regular talks of her practice 
over the radio, and numbers among her clients 
hers is a profession, not a business—many of the 
best-known men and women in public life. She 
names them with detailed facts of her counsel to 
them. True to the popular psychology, Amos ’n’ 
Andy have made much of the Indian “c’ystal 
grazer” in their perplexities. A Chicago soothsayer 
invited his listeners on the radio to send in ques- 
tions. He would answer one to each person free. 
His replies in vague terms were accompanied by an 
offer to answer four questions for one dollar. In 
eleven weeks this swindler received one hundred 
thousand letters—and dollars. 
The fortune-telling racket flourishes because this 


‘is a land of religious fundamentalism. Where 


people believe in miracle, what is more natural and 
certain than the success of magic with its train of 
fakers? The birthrate of fools as given by a great 
showman ought to be considered by the schools and 
colleges, if it seems unlikely that most of the 
churches would be interested. 


Note 


For many years it was the orthodox taunt that 
Unitarians lacked the true faith. No more is it 
heard. The world is turned upside down. To-day 
evangelical Protestantism confesses its loss of a 
gospel with lamentations, while the most coura- 
geous and effectual preachers are the liberals. This 
note is worth expansion. 
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Bookland 


A Suggestion 


Do you keep a Reading Diary, a record of the books you read? If not, 
we recommend that you begin one now, and keep it up through the years 
to come. No elaborate journal is necessary, containing long comments 
and opinions concerning the literature with which you become acquainted ; 
but merely a common blank book, wherein you set down the dates, titles, 
and authors, of the volumes that swim into your ken. We confess to hay- 
ing kept such a chronicle for years. The recording involves little time or 
effort. But it proves immensely valuable for reference, and as an aid to 
memory. Also, if persevered in, its pages present, in growing perspective, 
a striking view of the literary field during the recent past. We suggest 


that you try it. Begin to-day. 


Aggressive Pacificism 


Tue Ficur ror Ppacr. By Devere Allen. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


This book offers the student of the 
peace movement abundant material for 
study in a vast array of quotations from 
peace advocates in all ages and nations. 
But the chances are that a reader not 
already interested in the subject will find 
the book rather depressing. It is very 
long—about seven hundred pages—and 
quite diffuse. The style of the book would 
duggest that the reader has in mind 
the average man and is making a 
popular appeal. He is conscious that 
the peace movement has lacked this 
appeal. He says, “the organized peace 
movement is not really a popular movye- 
ment,” “it is largely a high-brow, high- 
hat, high-finance enterprise’. Whatever 
the peace movement may be to-day, one 
gets the impression that in the past it 
has been ineffective and futile. There 
have been very few one-hundred per cent. 
pacifists. One chapter is headed, “Peace 
Movement Leads the War.’ In practically 
every war, the author says, peace ad- 
voeates, with rare exceptions, have capit- 
ulated to the war spirit. He speaks of 
“conservative peace advocates who pub- 
licly proclaim their adherence to 
methods which in the past have led not 
to peace but to war.” The only true-blue 
peacemakers are so-called pacifists, those 
who would absolutely refuse to support 
any war whatever. Outlawry of war is 
regarded as infinitely superior to the 
League of Nations as a peace measure. 
The League is condemned because it is 
bound up with the “iniquitous” Versailles 
Treaty. The League is reprehensible be- 
cause, among other things, it is con- 
cerned in questions of minorities resulting 
from treaty changes in the political map 
of Europe. The author ignores the fact 
that while minorities exist in BEurope 
to-day they are much smaller than those 
existing before the war; and that it is 
impossible by any conceivable rearrange- 
ment of frontiers to eliminate minorities 
altogether. Similarly he deprecates the 
fact that the League is interested in buffer 
states on the Russian border. Does he 
deplore the liberation of Poland from the 
despotism of Russia, Austria and Ger- 
many? 


A. R. H. 


In the past the peace movement has 
been defensive only. It has served a useful 
purpose in curbing militaristic pro- 
grams. But the real peace movement 
will propose to change the whole of life. 
“Pacifism will do this for it is a way of 
life, and a method of social change.’ This 
description certainly does not agree with 
the general conception of pacifism. A 
pacifist may happen to be socially con- 
structive; but again he may be a mere 
war-resister. The author truly says that 
war has a tremendous emotional appeal 
which is lacking to the peace movement. 
In order to conquer, the peace movement 
must develop a superior dramatic and 
emotional quality; but the book does not 
say how. The intelligent reader, whether 
he calls himself a pacifist or not, will prob- 
ably agree with the author in his em- 
phasis upon the need of a creative peace 
program which aims to promote social 
justice, and seeks to enrich and amplify 
human life. Such a peace will offer the 
best guarantee against war. If the spirit 
and vision of such a peace had pervaded 
and inspired this whole book, it would 
have a much greater yalue. F. J. G. 


Psychoanalytic Fiction 
Success. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Translated 


from thé German by Willa and Bdwin Muir. 
New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 


Lion Feuchtwanger, one of the most 
interesting of present-day German writers, 
is not unknown to American readers. His 
previous novels Power and The Ugly 
Duchess introduced him to this country 
as an author of originality, and keen 
observation of the network of economic, 
political and social problems of our time. 
With the skill of a trained psychoanalyst 
Feuchtwanger penetrates through facts, 
events, individual experiences into the 
mysteries of motivations which are but 
the reflections of currents of ideas and at- 
titudes that control our actions—unknown 
to ourselves to an amazingly large degree. 
Thomas Mann has opened the way for this 
type of psychoanalytical novel with his 
Magic Mountain, upon which Feuchtwan- 
ger has followed him with surprising speed 
and energy. 

Against the 
“Success”, he 
acters, whom 
torically true, 


background of the phantom 
moves his numerous char- 
he describes as types, his- 
but in no way to be iden- 
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tified with individuals, who actually lived 
in Munich during the years shortly after 
the World War. With the swiftness and 
agility of modern picture actors they 
appear, advance, engage in their ac- 
tivities, mingle in groups and crowds, 
reappear, vanish—ministers, party lead- 
ers, lawyers, members of the world of 
industry and _ finance, revolutionists, 
writers, lovers. Hach is determined in his 
thoughts, wishes, expressions by what 
means to him success; success as the con- 
trol over his state, his party, his cabinet, 
his industry, his investments, his club; 
success as a lawyer, a writer, an entre- 
preneur of mass entertainment, success 
or failure as a parent, a lover, a friend. 
Success in terms of ego-satisfaction, in 
the form of applause, popularity, pro- 
motion. Is it really success for each small 
individual existence that makes life worth 
living? Is it really true that only success 
gives reality to beauty, to justice? 
Feuchtwanger gives a picture of present- 
day civilization, as he sees it, with its 
manifold material aspects, and its in- 
fluences upon the intellectual, moral; social 
and political life of our generation. No 
moralizing, no final judgment as:to the 
value of this or that person, this or that 
action or idea, breaks the distance which 
Feuchtwanger has placed between him and 
his material. But the intricately woven 
picture, based on insight and pointed ob- 
servation, presented by a superior and 
detached mind, with the thread of irony 
glistening up, is a serious indictment of 
the pettiness, selfishness, arrogance, com- 
placency and indifference with which we 
degrade our lives. It is not joy, nor a 
heightened sense of beauty, of inner free- 
dom and Strength that will fill the reader 
after he has followed Feuchtwanger 
through the many and varied forms of 
this one goal, and at the same time im- ‘ 
pelling force: Success. But it is a chal- 
lenge to critical self-analysis and evalua- 
tion of our own motives and aims, our 
attitudes and relationships. It is a chal- 
lenge to search for the real values of 
life, by which we continue to grow, and 
through which we can contribute to the 
greater happiness of our fellow men. 
M. A. 


Challenging Progressive 
RBLIGION IN A CHANGING WorLD. By Rabbi 


Abba Hillel Silver. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. $2.00. 


A book to make one sit up and take 
notice. Anyone who thinks from the title 
that he is likely to read what he has 
heard before, will think differently. He 
will surely think, for the writer deals 
in no worn commonplaces. This Cleveland 
Rabbi speaks not to a congregation but 
to a public. It is refreshing to find one 
who in a changing world does not think 
it incumbent on him to be a chameleon. 
Dr. Silver knows the world is changing, 
and he keeps up with it. But he knows a 
changing world does not change every- 
thing, and he has not only the courage 
but the intelligence of his convictions. His 
is a book of wholesome outlook, good for 
people depressed by the defeatists. People 
who think religion is doomed because it 
resists change, will have to look closer 
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to see what change it resists, and why. 
They will suspect that there is a super- 
stition in the worship of the great god 
Change. All conservatism is not bound 
for the scrap heap. Some of it is estab- 
lished by changes. Rabbi Silver shows 
that religion resists change, because it is, 
in a sense, a summary of the basic spir- 
itual interests and needs of all ages. It 
is concerned with what is timeless and 
indestructible in human experience. ‘“Re- 
ligion is called upon to cast the mantle 
of its respectability over agnosticism and 
atheism, and from a faith to turn itself 
into a sociology. Religion has refused to 
do this in the past. It must refuse to do 
so now. It must refuse to lend its name 
to all schools of ethical speculation which 
ignore God even though seven humanist 
women shall take hold of it saying, “We 
will eat our own bread, and wear our own 
apparel ; only let us be called by thy name: 
take thou away our reproach’. 

The fine thing about this book is that 
it has as forward a look in its type of 
conservationism as any progressive who 
claims to be the whole push. The author 
knows as well as anyone what changes 
are going on, and values them. But he 
values them according to their worth, not 
according to their novelty. While so much 
wealth has come to science, he is not 
eontent that “religion shall remain a poor 
relation. The ten commandments remain 
forever the digits of civilization”. “The sex 
realism of much of our literature to-day 
is, of course, not liberalism but exhibition- 
ism”. “The worst forms of economic 
tyranny, organized bigotry, social exclu- 
Siveness, and racial conceit, thrive under 
the most advanced political democracies. 
A man can be a blackguard even in 
Utopia’. 

On no topic is Rabbi Silver more in- 
vigorating than on that of church unity. 
He has no liking or desire for any mush 
of concession. Toleration, he knows, is no 


-. compliment to anyone. Unity in religion 


“a ae. Me 


with him is based on mutual respect and 
independence, not on mutual agreement. 


Churches can get together, not by agreeing 


together, but by respecting, and learning 
from each other. Their groups must have 
enough common conviction to be efficient 
groups. One cannot imagine Rabbi Silver 
a ereedless theological hermaphrodite. His 
basis of union iS a deeper one. It is based 


on vigorous and explicit assertion. “I can-., 


not conceive of a religion in a vacuum”. 
“T am what I am. I wish to remain what 
I am. I do not wish to take on the livery 
of any man in order to enjoy the privilege 
of being in his retinue. I wish to be my- 
self. Any other basis of good will is 
spurious”. 

The purpose of a review of a book is to 
help one to judge whether he wishes to 
read it or not. It is counsel and provoca- 
tion, a taste that provokes appetite. Any- 
one who reads this book will thank the re- 
viewer who inclined him to do so. J. w. D. 


An Anthology 


Poems ror SpreciAL Days AND OCCASIONS. 


Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark. New York: 


Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.00. 
There are times when every minister 
Seeks a bit of verse to give wings to his 
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sermon, or drive home a truth. In this 
collection, he will often find what he needs. 
Here are verses appropriate for pulpit 
quotation on various holidays and holy- 
days throughout the year. Following the 
calendar from New Year’s to Christmas 
Mr. Clark has brought together a varied 
collection of poems, some of them old 
favorites, most of them fresh, original, 
and sincerely expressive of the modern 
spirit. Teachers and parents will find it a 
treasure house of poems for children to 
speak in school. A good book to own, and 
keep within easy reach. A.B. H. 


Dramas 


PLAYS FoR SEVPN PuAynRS. By Charles Rann 
Kennedy. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $5.00. 


You can now get the entire writings of 
Charles Rann Kennedy in two attractive 
volumes, one published last year, contain- 
ing three of his later plays, and this 
book, which has just appeared, which in- 
cludes six long dramas and two shorter 
ones for smaller casts. Both books will be 
a welcome addition to any library, espe- 
cially to any collection of works dealing 
with the modern theatre. In the history 
of the drama in England and this country, 
Mr. Kennedy has won for himself a recog- 
nized place. His especial contribution has 
consisted in plays skillfully constructed, 
written in language cultivated, yet force- 
ful and compelling, saturated with a spirit 
of social passion and lofty religious faith. 
He has achieved two masterpieces, The 
Servant in the House, and the powerful 
one-act play. The Terrible Meek. These 
seem destined to live. Although he has 
written nothing else comparable to these, 
all his work is interesting, worth knowing. 
Even when read in the seclusion of the 
library, far removed from the lights and 
scenery of the playhouse, they are potent 
in appeal. Although their symbolism, at 
times, seems over-imaginative and some- 
what strained, they have high literary 
and dramatic value; containing, as they 
all do, some lines of unique power and 
beauty. A.R. H. 


Obscure 


Tue OPEN Secret. By Oliver Onions. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


According to the publishers, Mr. Onions 
is “the great enigma” among British novel- 
ists. Doubtless this refers to the man 
himself; but it could apply very well to 
this latest novel of his. To an Englishman 
or to an American well informed in the 
present-day political intrigue involving all 
the otherwise unoccupied youth of Hurope, 
this book should be of interest. To the pro- 
vincially-minded American, it is not an 
open secret, but a bafflingly closed one. 
The story is concerned with one Halsey 
Vibart, a good, but not especially clever, 
young man. He has a small income, a job 
selling farm implements, and a car. An 
accident to this car brings him into con- 
tact with a youth less fortunate than 
he; and the friendship that results be- 
tween the street boy and “his guy’nor” is 
one big redeeming feature of the book. 
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Mr. Onions has pictured this communistic 
movement—if that is what it is—as some- 
thing that involves innumerable people, 
only the smallest part of them under- 
standing the least thing about it. It was 
utterly incomprehensible to Vibart, and, 
as the reader knows only what he does. 
the reader, too, remains in the dark. It 
seems to fascinate its adherents, but, 
judging from the disasterous effect on the 
romances started in this book, it must be 
a rather unsatisfactory mode of life. Mr. 
Onion’s literary style, while brilliant at 
times, is frequently incomprehensible like 
his plot. Hither he is too clever, or this 
reader is too dull to appreciate it. 
H. M. P. 


Centenary Edition 

Tun PorMs oF Emity DICKINSON. Hdited by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete 
Hampson. Centenary Hdition. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. $4.00. 

In recognition of the centennial of 
Bmily Dickinson’s birth, Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co. have brought out an edition 
of her poems in every way fitting for the 
occasion. Handsomely bound in green 
cloth, and printed in clear type a little 
smaller than that used in previous vol- 
umes, it contains all the verse of the little 
Amherst poetess that has, so far, been 
printed. Thus, it offers an admirable op- 
portunity for studying her work as a 
whole. Whether the fame of the writer 
has now reached its crest, or is likely to 
increase with the advancing years, is an 
open question. But that she is one of the 
most striking personalities in the New 
England group, and that her verse has a 
tang, originality, courage, depth and clar- 
ity of spiritual insight unequalled among 
the work of her contemporaries, this col- 
lection abundantly proves. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews : 


Frencu Leavy. By Jeanette Phillips Gibbs. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

Provided you do not go beneath the 
surface, and suffer its moral implications 
to influence you, Mrs. Gibbs’s latest novel 
will prove amusing and interesting. It is 
readable, and, in parts, well done. It is 
likely, however, to add little to the writer’s 
reputation. A. BH. 


Srrokn or ONE. By R. A. J. Walling. New 
York: William Morrow and Oo. $2.00. 

A mystery story with a real punch. The 
author of Murder Through the Keyhole, 
and The Man with the Squeaky Voice, 
among British writers of detective fiction 
is rapidly forging to the front. His latest 
novel is a closely-woven fabric of many 
threads, calculated to keep the most har- 
dened reader absorbed to the final page. 
One contributory factor to the climax is 
original, and wholly unexpected. A. R. H. 


WALK IN His Ways. By Amos R. Wells. 


Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. $1.50. 


A book of meditations, each beginning 
with a Bible verse and closing with a 
prayer, reprinted from The Christian 
Herald. We are told that this is Dr. 
Wells’s eighty-seventh published volume. 

ee 
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Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


A Sweet Time for 
Three Black Bears 


(True Story) 

We have all been told an old fairy tale 
that begins, “Once upon a time there 
were three bears.” This story is different. 
It is about a mother bear and her two 
cubs who went walking one afternoon in 
Northern Michigan and met with most 
surprising luck. It was good luck too— 
for bears, and gave them something to 
dream about all winter under the snow. 

This story of the long, long ago, begins, 
however, with a little girl, whose name 
was Mildred. She lived on a backwoods 
farm two and one-half miles from a mill 
settlement called Duncan, on Lake Huron. 

One autumn day little Mildred’s mother 
found that she had no sugar left in the 
log cabin, and that she needed other 
groceries, too. So this mother took her 
little girl by the hand and went to the 
mill store for the sugar and other gro- 
ceries. It was a delightful holiday for 
them. 

When they left home they walked down 
their own road from the cabin to Little 
Billy’s Creek. They crossed the creek 
and followed their own road until they 
came out on what was known as “The 
Old Plank Road’. Little Mildred and her 
mother might have walked away in the 
direction that would have led them out 
toward the wide, wide world. Instead, 
they walked in the opposite direction to 
the end of the road at Duncan. 

They enjoyed every step of the walk 
through the evergreen woods to Duncan, 
and it was fun to buy sugar and groceries 
at the mill store. The storekeeper at Dun- 
ean tried to tease Mildred about the sugar. 
He wished to be told what her mother 
was going to do with all that sugar. He 
guessed almost everything that sugar 
could be used for, except what really 
happened. 

Nearly all the way home little Mildred 
talked and laughed happily about frosted 
eakes and cookies, and birds’ and 
flowers, and everything that was delight- 
ful. But when the travelers were near the 
place where the home road met the Old 
Plank Road, they saw a fearsome, though 
wonderful, sight. 

Coming straight toward them, down the 
Old Plank Road, was a huge mother bear 
with her two cubs. The sun was shining 
upon them, making their thick fur coats 
look dazzling. They were walking rather 
fast. 

It isn’t strange that little Mildred’s 
mother didn’t care to meet the three black 
bears. They were perfect strangers to her, 
and they looked as if they might be rough 
playmates for her little girl, So little 
Mildred’s mother said quietly, “Milly, do 
you know what those animals are?” 


“They are bears’, was the solemn 
answer. 

“Come, then’, advised her mother. “We 
will walk fast and perhaps we can reach 
our road before they get there!” 

They walked so fast that they almost 
ran, and, sure enough, Milly and her 
mother reached their road before the 
bears did. 

Milly’s mother knew a rule of the woods. 
According to this rule, wild animals must 
be met face to face. She had been told 
by hunters that no animal in the north 
woods ever touches a man who stands 
with his back against the trunk of a tree, 
facing the animal. When little Mildred’s 
mother remembered that she must never 
let a bear see her running away, she knew 
what to do. 

‘Run now, Milly’, said she, “just as 
fast as you can, and call your father and 
the boys from the field, to shoot these 
bears. T’ll follow you after you have 
safely crossed Little Billy’s Creek !” 

Little Milly ran like a deer, but her 
mother waiked slowly on toward the 
bears. As she walked, she began scatter- 
ing her groceries along the Old Plank 
Road, the package of cheese, and tin cans 
of food. Then she untied the sack of 
sugar, and began pouring it out in white 
piles on the brown road. 

When the groceries were all thrown 
away and the sugar sack was empty, 
Milly’s mother walked swiftly backward, 
still facing the bears, until she reached 
her own road. Then she watched and 
waited until little Mildred had crossed 
the bridge over Little Billy’s Creek, and 
the three bears had found the sugar. Even 
then she waited a minute longer to enjoy 
the sight of three bears telling one another 
how delighted they were to tind such a 


treat. 
After a minute, though, Mildred’s 
mother also ran like a deer, or even 


faster, until she reached her own home. 
She wished to get out of sight while the 
bears were busy with the sugar. 

When the father and the boys went 
out with their guns in search of three 
bearskins for rugs, there was not a bear 
to be seen. The tin cans of food were there, 
but not a grain of sugar was left in the 
road. The three bears had eaten it all. 

“They must have had a sweet time”, 
said Mildred’s father. He laughed about 
it, and said that the bears were welcome 
to the sugar, because they had not tried 
to take his little girl home to their cave, 
or wherever they lived. 

A few days later the lightkeeper of 
the Cheboygan Point Lighthouse told little 
Mildred and her family that he, too, 
saw the bears. He said that about sunset 
time of the day, when her mother treated 
the bears with sugar, he looked from the 
tower window just in time to see a beauti- 
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ful sight. He saw three black bears, a 
mother and her two big cubs, coming 
down the Old Plank Road. He saw them 
leave the road, walk to the beach, and 
all the way around Lighthouse Point. 
Then they climbed the hill beyond the 
light, and trotted away into the woods. 

He assured little Mildred that the three 
bears looked so contented and cheerful 
he was sure they had enjoyed her mother’s 
party. 

“It doesn’t take much to make baby 
bears happy”, said that lightkeeper of 
long ago to little Mildred—and how he 
laughed ! 

The next time Mildred and her mother 
went to Duncan to buy sugar, they went 
with the horse and buggy. 


te 


Little Amelia Finds 
the Shining Trail 


For a long time after little mossback 
Amelia went to live in the woods, she 
was so happy and so busy she forgot that, 
back in Ohio, little girls of her age were 
going to school. When she began to think 
about school, she knew that the children 
of Ohio were learning to read and to 
write. After thinking this over, she asked 
if there were schools in Michigan. 

Amelia’s father said yes, there were 
many good schools in Michigan, and that 
in a few years there would be a new 
schoolhouse built near their home in 
the woods. Then all the children could 
attend school whose fathers and mothers 
had come to live in their district. But 
little Amelia didn’t like to wait for the 
building of a new schoolhouse. 

One day she begged her mother to teach 
her to read. She explained that she must 
learn to read; she just had to. 

“But we have no books”, 
Amelia’s mother. 

That very day little Amelia asked her 
father for a smooth white board. She 
told him that the board would be her 
reading book. So Amelia’s father split 
a short, straight pine log into boards, and 
he planed and he planed one of the boards 
until it was as smooth as satin. Amelia 
then found a stick that was charred on 
one end. She took the board and the stick 
to her mother and asked her to make, on 
the white board, black letters with the 
stick that was burned on one end. 

In that way, little Amelia learned her 
letters and learned to read. She believed 
that she had to learn to read, so she did; 
and to write, and to spell. 

When the pine board was covered with 
reading and writing and figures too, 
Amelia scrubbed it clean and started all 
over again. 

After little mossback Amelia had thus 
learned to read, with the help of a board 
and a charred stick and her mother for 
a teacher she taught her little brothers 
and the Indian children to read and to 
write. Hers was a wildwood school, for 
the children she taught sat on logs under 
the great trees; and squirrels, and chip- 
munks, and hopping rabbits, and birds 
attended the classes. It was a merry 
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sehool, that often sang for joy as teacher 
and pupils marched and danced on the 
pine-needles’ carpet. Amelia had one little 
brother who used to make up songs to 
sing about the friendly creatures of the 
woods, and how he loved them all, and 
the blue sky and the sunshine. 

Finally, when little mossback Amelia 
was perhaps eleven years old, a school- 

house was built in the great woods and a 

_ teacher was hired for a few months every 
year, to teach the children of their district. 
But even that schoolhouse was a long 
way from Amelia’s log cabin, and there 
was so much work to be done at home 
that the little girl could not go regularly 
to school. 

Then and always she loved the woods 
and she loved her home; but that clear- 
headed little girl longed to know more 
about the wide world beyond their forest, 
the world of books, and music, and great 
accomplishments. 


Where is Heaven? 


Where is heaven? Is it not 

Just a friendly garden plot, 

Walled with stone and roofed with sun, 
Where the days pass one by one, 

Not too fast and not too slow, 

Looking backward, as they go, 

At the beauties left behind 

To transport the pensive mind? 


Does not Heaven begin that day 
When the eager heart can say,— 
Surely God is in this place, 
I have seen Him face to face 
In the loveliness of flowers, 
In the service of the showers ; 
And His voice has talked to me 
In the sunlit apple tree? 
—Bliss Carman. 


Sentence Sermon 


O send out thy light and thy truth: 
let them lead me—Psalm aliti. 3. 


oe 


A Sunday-school missionary, Mr. Red- 
path, sometimes visited Amelia’s cabin. 
He and the little girl became good friends. 
He told Amelia of a shining trail that 
leads ever upward. It was a trail that 
great and good men and women have 
blazed through forests of difficulty, that 
others may safely follow. Probably it was 
he who told her the story of Abraham 
Lincoln, who had worked his way up and 
up from his father’s log cabin to the White 
House, and who gave his life in loving 
service to mankind. 

-One day, when the little girl was about 
- twelve and a half years old, Mr. Redpath, 
after an understanding with Amelia’s 


father and mother about her education, | 


turned to the child and said, “Little girl, 
will you go home with me?” 

Little Amelia made no answer in words. 
It was hard for her to leave home. She 
couldn’t talk. But she walked over to the 
good man and put her little hand in his 
big one. 

So Mr. Redpath took brave little Amelia 


f to his home in Boyne City, where straight- 


i 


_ way his wife was like a second mother 
_ to the child. Immediately they sent her to 
a good school; and never did a pupil learn 
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so fast as did this little girl of the back- 
woods! So it was that little Amelia’s feet 
were started on the well-blazed, shining 


trail, which she followed on and on, 
through schools, college, and a _ great 
university. 


[All rights reserved] 


Why Mary Catherine Ran Away 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Mary Catherine cuddled down close 
among the cushions of the porch swing 
and hoped no one would find her. The 
luncheon bell was ringing, and Mother 
was calling in her sweet little tinkly voice, 
“Mary Catherine—Mary Catherine—Mary 
Catherine !” 

Mary Catherine knew what that meant. 
It meant a clean frock, warm water— 
soapy water, and bathing and brushing 
the tangles from her hair. She didn’t want 
a clean frock and smooth hair and shining 
face and hands; she wanted to be messy 
and dirty and comfortable. 

A naughty little thought came into Mary 
Catherine’s head. She would run away 
down the lane where the Sweeneys lived. 
They didn’t have clean dresses all the 
time, and clean hands and faces, ‘and 
Mrs. Sweeney always had lots and lots 
of buttermilk, big, flat sugar cookies, and 
gingerbread cakes. Mrs. Sweeney said that 
during vacation time dirt was healthy. 

Mary Catherine slipped down from the 
big swing, ran down the porch steps while 
Mother was calling at the back of the 
house, dodged around the corner behind 
the sheltering lilac bushes, and away, any- 
where, so that she would be free for a 
while. 

Suddenly, by the gate that led to the 
lane, she stopped. There on the broad top 
rail of the fence sat her darling kitten, 
Brighteyes, and—yes, there wasn’t the 
slightest doubt about it—Brighteyes was 
washing her face! First she licked her 
tiny gray paw, then she rubbed her little 
furry face and head over and over. 

Mary Catherine ran through the gate 
to the lane. She did not want to look at 
Kitty Brighteyes just then. 

On she went to where the brook crossed 
the little lane that led to Mrs. Sweeney’s 
house. There was the tiniest foot bridge, 
just a couple of planks. Usually Mary 
Catherine liked to stop and watch the 
minnows swimming, but to-day she didn’t 
stop. They looked so clean. 

Just beyond the bridge the brook made 
a little pond before it ran on. To-day a 
little flock of baby ducks were floating in 
it, tiny yellow puffballs. 

Mary Catherine clapped her hands. “Oh, 
vou dear ducklings’, she cried. “Stop 
swimming and play with me!” But the 
baby ducks did not even look up. No, one 
by one they dipped under the bright water 
and came up shining and splashing. preen- 
ing their feathers with their beaks and 
uttering happy little quacks. 

The light went out of Mary Catherine’s 
face and a queer feeling came into her 
heart. Was she beginning to be ashamed? 

Mary Catherine walked on slowly down 
the lane, past the old tree where they all 
played, until she came to an old stone 
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wall. Just beyond was the hollow stone 
where they always had their picnics. 
Mary Catherine glanced over the stone 
wall; and she didn’t look any more. The 
hollow in the stone was filled with water 
from last night’s storm, and a whole nest 
of baby robins were taking a bath, flutter- 
ing and splashing and twittering with joy. 

Mary Catherine turned and ran home 
as fast as she could go. She slipped up the 
back stairs as fast as she could. 

Everyone but Mary Catherine was at 
luncheon, and everyone wondered where 
she could be. Suddenly Mother looked up 
and everyone else looked up, too. There 
was a dear, smiling little girl in a spick- 
and-span gingham dress—a little girl with 
smoothly brushed hair and a face rosy 
from a bath. Such a dear, clean, sweet 
little girl! 

And the queer little feeling went away 
from Mary Catherine’s heart as she slipped 
into her seat at the table. 


[All rights reserved] 


Robot Treasure Hunter 


A robot diving apparatus will soon at- 
tempt to recover treasure estimated at 
$50,000,000 which has lain at the bottom 
of Navarino Bay, Messenia, Greece, for 
more than 100 years. Ships of the Turkish- 
Hgyptian fleet, sunk in 1827 by the Rus- 
sian, English and French fleets, contain 
this great wealth. Previous salvage efforts 
have failed because divers have been un- 
able to descend the thirty-two fathoms of 
water in which the ships now lie. Now it 
is said a diving suit has been made in 
which a man ean, without ill effects, go 
down 250 fathoms and work ten hours. In 
this robot-like figure, a diver can eat, 
drink, even write with perfect freedom. 


VERSE 


MARJORIE DILLON 


The Spruce 


The spruce, so green and fragrant, 
Is queen of the winter wood ; 
The snowflakes weave upon her 
An ermine wrap and hood. 
The sunlight makes her sparkle 
And shine with a starry sheen; 
Of all the winter woodland 
The lovely spruce is queen. 


Skaters 


Sing a song of skaters! 
See the icy trail, 

Where now the lake is gleaming bright 
With winter’s coat of mail. 


Air is sharp and nippy ; 
Above is leaden sky; 

But skating sets you all aglow, 
So what care you and I? 


Hey, for jolly winter! 
Its hearty sports we hail, 
When eager skaters flash again 
Along a gleaming trail. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Constructive Help Needed 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


All of us who are earnestly interested 
in the task of religious education are in 
hearty agreement with Rev. Walter s. 
Swisher* that every one of the various 
schemes is harmful if carried to extremes, 
or practised in disregard of the valuable 
results to be realized by other methods, 
but I think that we also feel that each 
of them decidedly has its own values and 
points of strength which should be re- 
tained if possible. I am quite sure that 
we would all welcome another article 
from Mr. Swisher setting forth his own 
conclusions based upon his long experience 
in the ministry and his close association 
with the excellent Church School of his 
own parish. Those of us who are sin- 
cerely seeking to aid the children of our 
own Churches need constructive help from 
every available source to make our own 
work increasingly adequate. 

There are so many different theories 
and purposes of religious education that 
a combination of them all in a single uni- 
fied scheme is probably out of the ques- 
tion. What better can anyone of us do, 
then, than to select that method which 
he feels best realizes his own conception 
of the supreme purpose of religious educa- 
tion, best solves his own local problem, and 
lends itself to his special interest and 
ability, and then, with a clear recognition 
of its limitations and its dangers of over- 
emphasis, seek to develop it in such a way 
that it will include as many of the im- 
portant contributions of other methods 
as he deems vital? 

In a time of sincere questioning we can 
reach helpful conclusions only if each 
Church will thus become a laboratory of 
religious education from which shall come 
forth, from time to time, for our mutual 
information, encouragement and guidance 
whatever positive results are attained and 
virtues proved. 

DAN HUNTINGTON FENN. 

TAUNTON, MASS. 


“The Perfect Gospel” 


To the Editor of Tap CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—- 


If some of that which is assumed to 
be fact in the editorial entitled “The 
Perfect Gospel’, in the issue of December 
25, is true, then I, for one, can see one 
reason why what is called “Unitarianism” 
does not thrive in certain quarters. 

Let me quote and then comment. “Cer- 
tainly, to-day there is such a diminishing 
appeal to Jesus as the supreme spiritual 
authority. in our churches as to make 
some among us question if we have a 
right to use his name. That is why the 
word Christian is disapproved by persons 
of deep devout integrity.” 

Let me take the first of these two 
sentences. I very much doubt that there 
is a diminishing appeal to Jesus as the 


*See CuristiaN REGISTER, 
1930, for Mr. Swisher’s artlcle. 


December 25, 


supreme spiritual authority in our 
churches, such as to make the use of his 
name a questionable right. If that is true 
in some of our churches, then that is 
their loss and a very grave loss it is. If 
they will point out to me any higher spir- 
itual authority in history I shall be glad 
to receive his name. 

Turn to the second of those sentences. 
Again I doubt if persons of deep devout 
integrity disapprove the word “Christian” 
for any other reason than that it has been 
misused and abused by some who have 
claimed his leadership. 

Let me quote again. ‘“‘We look for leader- 
ship not in one who, according to the 
Bible, is found lacking in absolute truth 
by the scholars.” What is meant there by 
leadership? A guide might well be almost 
infallible in leading me through wild coun- 
try unknown to me and yet be “found 
lacking in absolute truth’,—in mathe- 
matics, for instance. What and where is 
this “absolute truth” to be found in any 
guide? The scholars undoubtedly have 
found Jesus lacking in knowledge along 
certain lines, but they have yet to show 
him to me as lacking in wisdom concern- 
ing the eternal verities. 

Let me quote once more. “For a real 
religion, our object of doctrinal devotion 
is, because it must be, in all points per- 
fect. From the very beginning Unitarian- 
ism placed the emphasis not on Jesus but 
on God.” With that I agree, but, in agree- 
ing, I see no earthly (or heavenly) reason 
for discarding Jesus as the spiritual 
leader. I know no figure in history better 
equipped spiritually to lead us toward 
that object of ‘doctrinal devotion” which 
is “in all points perfect”. 

Even as did Jesus so do Unitarians em- 
phasize God, and the appeal to Jesus as 
the supreme spiritual authority in our 
attempt to accentuate and articulate God 
should be increasing not diminishing 
among us. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE, 
WorcCrSTHR, MASS. 


[Discussion of this subject is invited. 
The reader will do well to ponder care- 
fully the pertinent article in The Chris- 
tian Century for January 7, by Prof. A. 
Bruce Curry. A quotation from the article 
was made in THe Reerister of January 15, 
in the editorial, “The Protestant Faith’. 
Will our correspondents kindly keep their 
communications within reasonable space 
limits?—The Enprror.] 


——y 


Great Britain and India 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Some of your English friends have been 
somewhat pained by references in your 
paper to the vast question of India and 
its connection with the British Empire— 
first of all the, as it seems to us, lamen- 
tably one-sided comments of the Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, and secondly your own, as it 
would appear, somewhat prejudiced  re- 
marks upon the matter. 

No one now-a-days would deny that in 
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the history of British rule in India there 
have been happenings which every one 
deplores, but could not this be said of 
the relations between any chief State and 
its dependencies. The old saying with re 
gard to glass houses would seem to have 
been overlooked by Mr. Sunderland. 

I have referred to your own “preju- 
diced” remarks, an expression I would 
attempt to justify by calling attention, in 
the first place, to the editorial in your 
issue of October 2, where you reviewed 
the whole position. It is true you wrote, 
“We are among the first to pay tribute 
to Great Britain for her civilising work 
in many parts of the world’—a somewhat 
grudging tribute, I fear, and by its very 
indefiniteness suggesting that even this is 
not intended to apply to India. But the 
whole article shows very little conception 
of (1) what Britain has done for India, 
and the history of the British connection; 
(2) what Britain wishes to do, and is 
trying to do; and (38) the special diffi- 
culties which have to be overcome. 

Again, in your issue of December 11, 
appeared a letter from the Rey. R. J. 
Hall of Swansea, venturing to point out 
that there is another side to the question 
than that presented by Mr. Sunderland. 
You found room for an editorial in the 
same issue of which the tone was critical 
of the British Government, but you never 
even alluded to Mr. Hall’s letter, either 
sympathetically or otherwise, or acknowl- 
edged that there may possibly be another 
view of the case. 

I cannot imagine why our friends in 
America should apparently find some 
satisfaction in putting the worst contruc- 
tion on the motives of their British cous- 
ins, and seem so loath to find any re 
deeming feature in their actions or their 
policy. 

You may say I am altogether miscon- 
struing your intentions, but I think it is 
well just to let you know the kind of im- 
pression produced on this side of the 
Atlantic—how widely I cannot say. 

I trust your readers on your side don’t 
look upon us as being quite so devoid of 
Christian charity, breadth of view and 
wise statesmanship as some of our critics 
would make out. 


HAROLD CovENTRY. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 


Mrs. Howard Sends Old Register 


A Copy of THe Reerster of April 10, 
1830, has been received from Mrs. Lucius 
Howard of South Easton, Mass., grand- 
niece of David Reed, the founder. It is a 
publication of four pages, newspaper size, 
and contains, in addition to church news, 
items of general human interest, such’ 
as an account of an “atrocious assassina- 
tion’, New York police news, and a 
narrative of an Ohio River steamboat ex- 
plosion with details which might now be 
too realistic even for tabloid readers. 
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Women Yield Jobs to Unemployed Men? 
No! Declares Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer 


They need to work to retain their newly acquired sense of freedom 
and independence, she tells New York Evening Alliance 


HOULD women give up their jobs when 
there is unemployment and let unem- 

| ployed men take their places?” asked Dr. 
Anna Garlin Spencer in an address at the 
West Side Unitarian Church, New York 
City, January 7, and answered it with an 
emphatic “No”. Dr. Spencer, who spoke 
before the Women’s Evening Alliance of 


- the Metropolitan District, then told of an 


investigation made during the war which 
revealed that in England the health of 
women who had entered factories was bet- 
ter than before but that in America it 
was not so good. This was bevause it was 
the first time in England that working- 
women as a class had enough to eat and 
wear and because in the United States the 
women, who had got jobs through the in- 
fluence of war hysteria, were adversely af- 
fected by excitement. The inquiry proved 
that women like men had to eat to live 
and had to have a proper means of 
support. 

Mrs. Spencer declared that the present 
condition is much more serious in the 
economic world than the one faced during 
the war. The people of New York are suf- 
fering not only from the unemployment 
of the city proper but from the unemploy- 
ment resulting from people flocking from 
all over the country to New York because 
of the opportunities they hope to find. 
Present unemployment has caused a re- 
vival of the prejudice against the em- 
ployment of women. Dr. Spencer described 
an organized movement against women 
teachers, which she deplored because in 
her opinion teaching and mothering right- 
fully go together. She told of a still more 
drastic movement supported by some of 
the men’s trade unions against the receiv- 
ing of wages by any married woman whose 
husband is working. 

Mrs. Spencer said she had received many 
letters asking, “Is it the duty of a woman 
to give up her position so some man may 
have it?’ “I have only one reply to give’, 
said Mrs. Spencer. “Have you anyone to 
support you and if you have, and he is 
a man, can he give you a legal certificate 
that he will have a job and be able to sup- 
port you for the rest of your life? For if 
you give up your job and something hap- 
pens to his, then there are two who are 
out. Is there a difference between men 
and women in regard to a central duty for 
each human being to be self-supporting? 
There are very few girls or women who 
are so secure that they have no fear for 
old age, no need to earn, no need to save. 
IT have not found that women work in 
order to have fine clothes or extra money 
for pleasure. They work seriously as a 
man does for old-age security or for some- 
thing for their children or for some 
relative.” 

Mrs. Spencer says that the work of wo- 
men in the homes has been taken out of 


_ the homes and put into the factories and 


that women have gone out after their 
own jobs. ’ 

“Anyone”, said Mrs. Spencer, “who talks 
about women giving up their jobs because 
of this temporary period of unemployment 
has failed to see what has happened to 
industry. It would be a great calamity, in 
my thinking, if this economic fear that 
has been engendered by the present situ- 
ation should lead to the ignoring of the 
great fundamental fact that women are 
human beings and that for most human be- 
ings one of the essentials is that they be 
able to plant their feet firmly on the 
ground by independent self-support.” 

Mrs. Spencer believes we have come to 
a new place in the history of civilization, 
a place where every human being feels 
some striving toward an independent de- 
velopment of character by self-support. 
She ended her address by saying, “Do not 
for one moment accept the idea that you 
are in the wrong place because you have 
a chance to work and your neighbor hasn’t. 
He may be as well worthy of an oppor- 
tunity as you; it is nothing to pride your- 
self that you have the opportunity, but 
it is the right of every human being to 
make himself as free as he can. Many 
women and men think it a cross to be a 
part of the labor world. I think it an honor 
and an opportunity.” 

PRISCILLA HARDING, 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The first “movies” of the winter term 
were presented in the school gymnasium 
Saturday, January 10—three reels from 
the Metro-Goldwyn Mayer studios. A bas- 
ket ball game in which members of the 
faculty participated was played after the 
movies. 


The first basket ball game was played 
with Clark School of Hanover at Andover 
Wednesday, January 14, and the first 
hockey game with Tilton, also at An- 
dover, January 17. 


The school has accepted the invitation 
of the winter carnival committee of New 
London to take part in the various events 
and to play a hockey game as part of 
the program. The carnival will be held 
January 31. 


Hyeryone is looking forward to the con- 
cert to be given to-day under the auspices 
of the Proctor Players at the Unitarian 
Church in Franklin. The Proctor orehestra 
and glee club under the direction of Miss 
Eleanor Ruth Young, pianist, will render 
selections. Howard Harrington, tenor, and 
Irma Watson, contralto, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gertrude Pearce Paige, will assist. 


Members of the school staff are plan- 
ning to present the four-act comedy 
“Grumpy” some time in February. 


Religious Educators to Discuss 
Consequences of Unemployment 


The second middle Atlantic area re- 
gional conference of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association will take place January 
26-27 at the Riverside Community Church, 
New York City. The conference problem 
will be “The Social and Ethical Conse- 
quences of Unemployment”. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. Hornell Hart, Dr. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Prof. E. ©. Linde- 
man, Dr. David Allan Robertson, Dr. J. M. 
Artman and Dr. Harry F. Ward. Delegates 
from the American Unitarian Association 
will be Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of 
the department of religious education of 
the association, and Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft and Rey. Edwin Fairley, associate 
secretaries. 


Iowa Association Trustees Meet 


The trustees of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation will hold their regular winter 
meeting at Des Moines January 26. Min- 
isters of the association, who are invited 
to meet with the trustees, will hold a ses- 
sion to consider the work of the commit- 
tee on responsive readings. The Des Moines 
Unitarian church will be host to the trus- 
tees and ministers at a church dinner. 


Personals 


Judge Joseph R. Churchill, a layman 
of the First Parish Church of Dorchester, 
Mass., completed January 9 sixty years’ 
continuous service on the bench, the long- 
est period served by any judge in the 
United States. 


Mrs. 
Mass., 


Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, 
and, her sister, Miss Margaret 
Warren of Dedham, sailed January 
14 from New York City for a _ three- 
months’ trip in HBurope. They will visit 
Palermo, Sicily, first and will travel 
north through Italy, the Italian and 
French Rivieras, and arrive in Paris the 
middle of April. 


George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association; Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the Asso- 
ciation; Dr. John Howland Lathrop of the 
Chureh of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Leifur Magnusson, American representa- 
tive of the International Labor Office of 
the League of Nations and a layman of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, 
D.C., and Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, min- 
ister of All Souls’ Church, will be dele- 
gates from the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to the Conference on Permanent 
Preventives of Unemployment, Washing- 
ton, January 26-27. 


Rey. William Marcus Taylor, minister 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.. is given more than half a 
page in “The National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography’, which tells of his 
work as a Unitarian minister and as an 
authority on the subject of bio-psychology, 
and says of him, “He is persistent in his 
efforts toward human uplift and happi- 
ness”. 
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Bank Failures in Sioux City, Ia., 
Compel Dr. Snyder’s Resignation 


After notable ministry, secretary o 


f Lowa Unitarian Association gives 


up church to enable readjustment of finances 


R. CHARLES E. SNYDER, minister of 

the First Unitarian Church of Sioux 
City, Ia., for thirteen years, has been com- 
pelled by the sudden and general bank- 
ruptey of the church and city to resign 
his ministry. In the announcement to his 
congregation January 4, Dr. Snyder said: 
“The church has to make a thorough read- 
justment of its finances in view of the 
prevailing conditions in Sioux City, and 
it seems that, in view of my long and 
affectionate relation to it and to its people, 
the fair and proper action on my part 
is to remove myself officially from their 
consideration in the effort before them”. 
The resignation is effective April 1. 

Dr. Snyder has made no definite plans 
for the future. 

Two of the largest banks in Sioux 
City were closed by Federal bank ex- 
aminers December 4 with catastrophic 
effect. Both people and _ institutions 
found themselves suddenly insolvent. 
Relief organizations, which ordinarily 
could be counted on for aid, were made 
inoperative, and the other societies de- 
pendent on the Community Chest be- 
came helpless. Psychologically the sit- 
uation is described as being even more 
serious than it is financially. 

Three-fourths of the subscribers to 
the Unitarian Church were involved by 
the bank closings, a great many of 
them losing all they possessed. Among 
the latter were some of the larger sub- 
scribers, including the president of one 
of the defunct banks. Over one-half of 
the subscribed income of the church has 
exploded, with a paralyzing effect on 
the trustees and many of the congrega- 
tion. The funds of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals were in one 
of the banks. Necessary expense for 
repairs on the church property adds to 
the discouragement of the church trustees, 
some of whom talk of cutting expenses 
down to the bone and others of closing 
the church. “The situation is desperate”, 
Dr. Snyder has written the American Uni- 
tarian Association, ‘and needs strenuous 
treatment or the whole thing will break 
down. I have carried them financially, 
found the money for their emergencies, 
all of these years; and now there isn’t any 
to find, and they don’t know what to do”. 
—The minimum immediate need of the 
church is $6000. 

By his resignation, Dr. Snyder ends a 
distinguished career in Sioux City. He 
helped organize the Sioux City Kiwanis 
Club and the Sioux City Professional 
Men’s Club, and has been president of 
each. He is a past president of the Inter- 
club Council and the Central High School 
Parent Teacher Association. Since 1918 
he has been Secretary of the Sioux City 
Academy of Letters and Science. He has 
been director of the Family Welfare Bu- 


reau, director of the Day Nursery, and 
Member of the Boy Scout and Girl Seout 
councils, 

Dr. Snyder has been honored by many 
state offices during his minstry. He has 
been: Chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Iowa State Housing Association, 
1918-21; chairman of the housing com- 
mittee of the Iowa State Tuberculosis as- 
sociation, 1922-23; chairman of the com- 
mittee on delinquent children, Iowa State 
Conference of Social Work, 1924-25; vice 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH IN KARACSONFALYVA, 
HUNGARY 
This is the sister-church of the First Congrega- 


tional Society of Jamaica Plain, Mass., which 

contributed annually toward its support, and is 

one of the many ancient Unitarian churches. in 
Hungary in the bishopric of Dr. George Boros 


president of the Iowa State Conference 
of Social Work, 1925-27, and president 
1927-28. 

Since 1918 Dr. Snyder has been secre- 
tary of the Iowa Unitarian Association, 
playing an important part in the guid- 
ance of its activities. For seven years he 
was a director of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. Since 1928 he has served as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals. For three years he was a member of 
the fellowship committee of the General 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. 

Two years ago Yankton College, S.D., 
awarded Dr. Snyder the degree of doctor 
of letters. 

His association with the Sons of the 
American Revolution has ineluded the 
holding of the positions of Woodbury 
county president, state chaplain, state vice- 
president and state president. He has held 
offices in many fraternal organizations. 

Mrs. Snyder has taken an active part 
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in women’s activities during her residence 
in Sioux City, having held offices in the 
Sioux City Woman’s Club, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
Martha Washington chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and Unity 
Circle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snyder have three chil- 
dren, including Robert, a graduate of 
Morningside College, now a technician in 
the Iowa City laboratories of the state 
board of health; Betty, also a graduate of 
Morningside College, now Mrs. Joseph BH. 
Nero of Rochester, N.Y., and Barbara, a 
sophomore at Morningside College. 


by pl Ed OL. Secretaries Set Out 
For South-East and South-West 


The spring itinerary of Miss Elizabeth 
S. Lindsey, New England and Middle 
Atlantic field secretary of the Young 

People’s Religious Union is a follows: 

January 18-20, Germantown, Pa.; Jan- 

uary 21-23, Wilmington, Del.; January 

24-25, Harrisburg, Pa.; January 26-27, 

Baltimore, Md.: January 28-30, Wash- 

ington, D.C.; January 31-February 1, 

Norfolk, Va.; February 3-4, Charleston, 

S.C.; February 6-8, Orlando, Fla.; Feb- 

ruary 9-11, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Feb- 

ruary 12-13, Tampa, Fla.; February 

15-17, New Orleans, La.; February 

19-20, Memphis, Tenn.; February 21— 

23, Nashville, Tenn.; February 24-26, 

Chattanooga, Tenn.; February 27— 

March 1, Atlanta, Ga.; March 3-4, 

Lynchburg, Va.; March 5-7, Richmond, 

Va. 

The spring itinerary of Winthrop M. 
Southworth, Jr., Mid-Western field see- 
retary, is as follows: January 18-19, 
Columbus, Ohio; January 20-22, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; January 23-25, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; January 27-28, Kansas City, 
Mo.; January 30-February 1, Topeka, 
Kans.; February 2-4, Lawrence, Kans. ; 
February 6-8, Tulsa, Okla.; February 
10-12, Dallas, Tex.; February 14-16, 
Houston, Tex.; February 18-19, San 
Antonio, Tex.; February 21-23, Okla- 


homa City, Okla.; February 25-27, 
Wichita, Kans.; March 1-3, Salina, 
Kans. 


Miss Lindsey and Mr. Southworth will 
endeavor to help establish new societies, 
make closer the relations between local 


societies and the national organization, 
and suggest how programs may be 
improved. 


Alliance R. E. Committee to Meet 


The committee on religious education of 
the General Alliance will hold a confer- 
ence in the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, 
February 4, at 10.30 o’clock. All interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—The following mem- 
bers were recently elected to serve on 
the chureh council of St. John’s Unitarian 
Church; J. M. Bauer, H. Wm. Brockmann, 
Charles Dolle, Gustay W. Bisenlohr, 
Arthur Hauenstein, Carl Henn, Jr., Harry 
W. Mueller, John Nesper, John B. Petz- 
hold, Charles J. Weidner. 
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Workers of Religion in 


The Christian Register 
Colleges Meet; 


Sara Comins Attends, Visits Churches 


NDER the subject, “What Is a Com- 
plete Religious Program at a Uni- 
yersity?”, a priest, a rabbi and a Prot- 
estant minister set forth their ideas at 
the triennial Conference of Workers in 


Colleges and Universities in Chicago, Til. 


Father J. Elliot Ross advocated a reli- 
gious library wheve religious workers could 
become familiar with the latest thoughts 
and books. He believed the emphasis of 
the church should not be on the social 
side because by having the social affairs 
appeal to unpopular students—the socially- 
assured do not attend. Rabbi Levinger 
considered the social aspect important be- 
cause the student is away from home and 
needs social contacts. Dr. Willard Lampe 
stated as his belief that religious activity 
on the campus should be such as to pro- 
duce the highest forms of religious ex- 
perience. It should provide a rich variety 
of contacts with men and women who 
have religious radiance, as well as an op- 
portunity to study religion like any other 
subject, and it should relate students to 
the human needs of the world. The church 
in the college community is important be- 
cause it relates students to the commu- 
nity. In Dr. Lampe’s opinion every col- 
lege should have one religious worker to 
every 300 students. 

An interesting symposium on student 
eounseling followed, in which the domi- 
nant thought seemed to be that these men 
can best serve a student’s needs by supply- 
ing a “non-propagandist friend’. 

An address on “The Reality of the Spir- 
itual” by Dr. Rufus M. Jones, professor 
of philosophy at Haverford College, was 
the high light of the conference. Dr. Jones 
maintained that we cannot find anything 
spiritual in the universe unless there is 
something spiritual in ourselves. The im- 
pact of a good life is as sure as our sense 
of up and down, and when one lone man 
is loyal to his heavenly vision the univer- 
Sal spiritual forces are strengthened. Duty 
is the main line of our rationality,—not 
just a device for a safety but a moral 
imperative. 

Miss Sara Comins, Executive Secretary 
of the Unitarian Joint Student Committee, 
attended the conference, which was held 
December 31-January 2. From Chicago 
she went to Lincoln, Neb., where Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly is leader of a group 
of students from the University of Ne- 
braska. The group meets informally either 
at the Unitarian Church or at a private 
home twice a month on Sunday night for 
discussion. Dr. Weatherly hopes to reach 


_ the students more and more through the 


Sunday morning church services. Weekly 
notices of the services are sent to all Uni- 
tarian students and to all who have regis- 
tered “No preference” in religion. 

At Lawrence, Kans., where Miss Comins 
was also cordially entertained, there is a 
prosperous student group of Unitarians. 
The University cf Kansas has compara- 
tively few Unitarians, forty-eight in all, 
of whom an average of forty participate 
in the church activities. A number of 
Unitarians on the faculty are eager to 


have more students reap the benefits of 
the church and Rey. Wilson M. Backus’s 
preaching. 

The First Church in Chicago, Ill, has 
180 university students enrolled in its 
Channing Club. Under the leadership of 
Erie Grimwade of Meadville Theological 
School, an average of fifty attend the 
meetings. 

At Ann Arbor, Mich., Miss Comins 
learned of a group of students from the 
University of Michigan, twenty-five in 
number, who meet with Rev. Harold P. 
Marley Sunday evenings. This group, 
which is composed mainly of graduates 
and upper classmen, holds animated dis- 
cussions on phases of humanistic philoso- 
phy and on the social and economic as- 
pects of religion. In February the Ann 
Arbor churches will hold a “Religious Em- 
phasis week”, during which each denomi- 
nation features a speaker. Dr. Curtis 
Reese of Chicago is to speak each day 
under the auspices of the Unitarian 

oe 
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EARN A TOUR 
TO EUROPE 
OR HOLY LAND 


Foremost Student Tours to Europe want one 
f organizer in each city to earn all or part of tour to 
Europe or Holy Land. Fastest selling tours. Over 


5,000 clients in 1930. Lowest cost tours, Seven 
Countries, $375. 250 Tours from 26 days—$235, 
to 80 days—$790. Most liberal commissions in 
cash or travel. State qualifications in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


mbroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


One Thousand 


Sayings of Hist 
By WALTER FOGG 
Graphic pictures in prose giving complete informa- 
tion concerning the author and the circumstances under 


which these famous quotations were uttered. 


Recommended by the American Library Association for large 
and small libraries and high school libraries. Adopted by the school 
committee of Boston and the schools of many other cities. Unan- 
imously commended by leading book reviewers. 


928 pages. 4 indexes. Profuse cross-references, $5.00 


Selected Readings in 
Character Education 


By DENNIS C. TROTH, Ph.D. 


Visiting Professor of Education, Duke University 


This is the first book presenting a scientific approach to the 
solution of this problem which is giving the educational institutions 


such grave concern, 
“ 


. . a real contribution to the progress of this field... 


” 


*. . . carefully selected and well organized, supplemented by 


pertinent comments .. .” 


Aa 
“- 


. should have a place in the readings of every class.” 


*. . . I find virtually every name that has been in any way 
prominently connected with Moral Education in the last two 


decades :. .” 


402 pages. $3.50 
SSE 


Send for free descriptive folders. The above titles at any bookstore, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
Department 500 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


If youth uses its 
new freedom to make 
progress toward higher 
IDEALS 
the world will move 
FORWARD 


Rev. George C. Wright Dies 


As last Unitarian minister-at-large he 
served the people of Lowell 
forty-four years 

Rey. George Charles Wright, last of the 
Unitarian ministers-at-large who a half- 
century ago formed an institution peculiar 
to the Unitarian denomination, died De- 
cember 20, at Concord, Mass., after a min- 
istry of forty-four years in Lowell. 

Mr. Wright was born in New York City 
in 1849 and moved at an early age to 
Mobile, Ala., where, at Barton Academy, 
he received his early education. During the 
Civil War he was employed on The Mobile 
Register, and at its close went to New 
York where he became associated with a 
number of daily newspapers. He gradu- 
-ated from what is now the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York but 
decided to enter the ministry and began 
his studies at Meadville Theological 
School. Upon graduation in 1884, he be- 
came minister of the Unitarian church in 
Northfield, Mass. In the same year he 
married Miss Helen Bean of Boston, who 
died in 1915. In 1886, he became minister- 
at-large in Lowell. 

In 1894 Mr. Wright was trustee and dis- 
tributor of the emergency relief fund 
raised after the disaster of the South 
Lowell explosion. In 1895, as a memorial 
to a son who died in 1894, he organized 
the Unity Guild Church in Lowell and for 
a while was its minister. For forty years 
he was chaplain of Pentucket Lodge, A. 
F. and A. M., and at the time of his death 
was chaplain emeritus of the lodge. For 
many years he was chaplain of the Massa- 
ehusetts. State Infirmary at Tewksbury. 

Surviving him are two daughters, Miss 
Caroline Wright of South Chelmsford, Sec- 
retary of the North Middlesex Conference, 
and Miss Dorothy Quincey Wright of New 
York City. 


King’s Chapel Services 


Dr. John R. P. Sclater of Old St. An- 
drews Church, Toronto, Canada, will 
preach at the noon services in King’s 


Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Friday, 
January 27-80. Dean Willard L. Sperry 
of the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity will preach Sunday morning. 

Raymond C, Robinson will give an organ 
recital Monday noon. 

Irmaca. N.Y.—Mrs. Frank kL. Morse, 
Prof. George L. Burr, Prof. O. F. Curtis, 
Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer and David Fletcher 
were elected trustees of the First Unita- 
rian Church at the annual meeting Janu- 
ary 12. 
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D. 1 RE Co Teo ae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Send for a copy of 


CHURCHMANSHIP 
By F. E. SCHUCHMAN 


A pamphlet on church man- 
agement, written by an able 
lay worker and describing a 
system successfully in use by 
the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh. 


Published by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BeAcon STREHT, BOSTON, Mags. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 30, 1981. 


For information address 


President SypNEy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. upplementa work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE criristian 


UNION WINTER SPORTS 


*S BOYLS'ON S&S REET AT THE 
CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DIREOTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 9. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GeneRau SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. Z e . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis Cy Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RutTiepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. FILooN, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’ 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 

oarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
School. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Enroll now 
for Winter Term. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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On Making A Hymn Book 


(Continued from page 71) 


additions to our list, in very few cases 
have they urged us to drop anything 
which we had adopted. Through their 
nomination we put in some of the good 
old hymns on the ground that they are a 
part of the religious heritage of the race. 

Perhaps this is a good place to speak of 
the complexity of our problem. The Uni- 
tarian Churches are composed of a right 
wing, conservative and theistic, of a left 
wing, progressive and largely humanistic 
in theology, and a center about half-way 
between these two groups. Ours is a small 
group and it would not be practicable to 
issue two or three books for our small 
constituency. So we have tried to steer a 
middle course and put in hymns which 
appeal to both wings. A further embar- 
rassment lies in the fact that the humanist 
movement is new, at least with us, and 
it has not yet expressed itself lyrically 
to any great extent. Indeed it is perhaps 
fair to say that hymn books are usually 
twenty-five years behind the growing 
thought of the church. You will bear me 
witness that the social gospel, though it 
has been a major interest of the liberal 
churehes for many years, has not yet got 
itself adequately expressed in the hym- 
nody of the churches. Much still remains 
to be done before our psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs really mirror the ac- 
tive life of our churches. 

A paragraph may be devoted to hymns 
which we have left out, and changes 
which we have made in some of the hymns 
which we have included. We have no 
hymns which deify Jesus. To us to deify 
him is to remove him at once from our 
list of exemplars because he cannot be 
an example to us if he is of different na- 
ture from our own. That does not mean 
that we have no hymns about Jesus, for 
we have, many of them. Among them are 
Theodore Parker’s “O thou great friend 
to all the sons of men”, Blanchard’s “O 
child of lowly manger birth”, Gladden’s 


“O Master, let me walk with thee” and a 


particularly beautiful one written for this 
book by Miss Marguerite Emilio, “O 
friendly Man of Nazareth” which ends 
with these lines: 


And in that last and bitter hour 
“When none stood by to aid, 
You faced the ugliness and pain, 
Calm, loving, unafraid. 


_ We have not included any hymns about 
heaven, though there may be occasional 
references to heaven in the texts of hymns 
on other subjects. We thought the Jerusa- 
Iem the Golden type too medieval and ma- 
terial, and, in our complete ignorance of 
what lies beyond, we preferred to be silent 
rather than to raise false images. Angels, 
too, as guardians, protectors, and mes- 
sengers we have reduced to a minimum. 
But of course we are not consistent. We 
have kept in the Christmas angels. In- 
deed our Christmas hymns are quite ortho- 
dox, on the ground that the traditional 
stories are beautiful, though we should 
be at pains to explain that the stories are 
traditional and not historic. Perhaps fairy 


_ stories and Santa Claus myths have their 
place, if only they keep in it. 
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Missionary hymns are lacking almost 
entirely in our collection, if by missionary 
is meant the carrying of a saving knowl- 
ede of Christ to the heathen, but we 
have an abundance of hymns setting forth 
our duty to our neighbors, the brotherhood 
of man, and the dignity and worth of 
service. Such are Hosmer’s “Thy Kingdom 
Come, O Lord, Wide Circling as the sun”; 
Adler’s “Hail the glorious golden city”; 
Babcock’s “This is my Father’s world’. 
“We've a story to tell to the nations” did 
not quite please our committee, but we 
found a substitute that did, one which 
can use the same tune. 

There’s a song to be sung with the nations 
That shall lift all hearts to the Good. 


We have tried to eliminate hymns of 
war and fighting and have inserted some 
hymns of peace instead. We include John 
Haynes Holmes’s 

God of the nations, near and far, 

Ruler of all mankind 

Bless thou thy people as they strive 

The paths of peace to find; 
and Miss Hmilio’s 
Behold! the day is drawing near 
Foreseen by men of yore 
When spears shail yield to pruning hooks 
And war be learned no more; 
and Allen Eastman Cross’s 


America, America 
The shouts of war shall cease. 


Haster presents us with a real problem. 
I suppose nobody in our fellowship be- 
lieves in the literal resurrection of Jesus 
on the third day. So that rules out auto- 
matically the whole brood of hymns which 
center about the exclamation ‘He is 
risen”. We have, however, a fine lot of 
hymns celebrating the return of Spring, 
like Samuel Longfellow’s “Lo, the earth 
is risen again’, Miss Emilio’s 
The gay spring 

ground 

At Easter time, at Faster time. 


flowers come through the 


There are also a few hymns like Hosmer’s 
“Lo the day of days is here”, Lucy Lar- 
com’s “Breaks the joyful Easter dawn’, 
and Miss Hmilio’s “Life is life for ever”, 
which sound the note of hope and 
expectation. 

ed 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 
WANTS 


Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED—AI kinds. Booklet free. Meador 


Publishing Co,, 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mags. 


THE MINER COLLAPSIBLE 
BANQUET TABLE 


for Churches 


Hotels, Clubs, Caterers, Lodges, and 
for Exhibitions 
All sizes made to order. Rectangular and round. 
CHAS. N. MINER 
CONCORD, MASS., Telephone Concord 155 
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Does 
Your Society 


do any 


HoMmME MISSION 
WORK? 


We all should, and one of 
the best types of such work 


is to pay for a subscription to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


To be placed in one of the 
many College or Public Libra- 


ries all over the country. 


Leave the selection to us, but 
send us your check and thus 


help sow the seed of 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 


The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - Massachusetts 


$3.00 a year 
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PLEASANTRIES 


The Bore: ‘I’m rather good at imita- 
tions. I could imitate any bird you can 
name.” She: ‘Are you? Can you imitate 
a homing pigeon?’—The Passing Show. 


A builder who was speaking in public 
for the first time said: “I am unaccus- 
tomed to public speaking. My proper place 
is on the seaffold.’—Christian World. 


Breezy : “Have you a good opening here 
for an unusually bright and energetic 
young man?’ Business Man: “Yes, I be- 
lieve we have—and please close it softly 
as you leave!’’—Utica Press. 


“T am sorry,’ said the dentist, “but you 
ean not have an appointment with me 
this afternoon. I have eighteen cavities 
to fill”’ And he picked up his golf-bag and 
went out.—Juggler. 


The Boss: “Sorry I have to reduce you 
to fifteen dollars a week but you can do 
your share in bringing back prosperity by 
buying, buying, buying.”—Life. 


“Sophie has cut out having candles on 
her birthday cake.’ “I suppose she thinks 
her birthdays are no longer to be made 
light of.” 


Smith: “And do the people next door 
borrow much from you?” Jones: “Bor- 
row! Why, I feel more at home in their 


house than in my own.” 
—Birmingham Post. 
A Bostonian was showing a_ visiting 


Briton around. “This is Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment—where Warren fell, you know.” 
The visitor surveyed the lofty shaft 
thoughtfully, and then said: “Nasty fall! 
Killed him, of course?” 

—Boston Transcript. 


“You do love me, don’t you?” he said, 
looking into her beautiful face. A loving 
look was in her eyes as she snuggled her 
head on his shoulder. He slipped his hand 
into his pocket and drew out a little box. 
Opening it, he withdrew a sparkling cube 
of sugar. He slipped it into her waiting 
mouth and with a low whinny she gal- 
loped off to the pasture.—Path/jinder. 


“Goodness!” said the young miss as she 
inspected Grandma’s wedding ring. “What 
heavy, unwieldly things those were fifty 
years ago!” “Yes, dear,” said Granny. 
“But you must remember that in my day 
they were made to last a lifetime.” 


A visitor was standing in the deep shade 
of the unlighted church auditorium, look- 
ing toward the lighted chanvel, a work of 
art. “How beautiful’, I exclaimed. “Yes”, 
added the sexton, “and the people are as 
good as their building. Look here, Mister, 
I have been workin’ in this church eleven 
years, and I’ye never found a grouch in 
one of these people. These folks are real 
people, these are! They’ve sure been kind 


to me. Why, they’re all humitarians !’’—s. 


“The newspaper man’, said John H. 
Finley, “must know the truth as fully as 
it can be known, be ready and fearless to 
tell it, and then know how to tell it.’ Also 
he must know everybody in town, win 
and retain the confidence of everybody 
whom he may write about, and be able in 
a pinch to solicit advertisements and to 
set type. “And then”, William Allen White 
once said, “he can have $15 a week of the 
[Emporia] Gazette’s money like finding it.” 

—F.P.A., New York World. 
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Only Seventy - Eight 


Churches took the trouble last year to 
make a regular contribution for pensions 
for aged ministers. The other 298 
churches described as“active” in our Year- 
Book do not function actively as far as 
pensions are concerned. Their ministers 
grow old like other ministers, but as long 
as some other persons or organizations 
pay the small pension, why should they 
worry to make it larger? Of course this 
attitude is not planned, it is only an over- 
sight, but we have to mention it so it may 
be overcome. Send Church Contribu- 
tions regularly to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Rev. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
| 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


i Ries following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. y, 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT 

Rev, HAROLD G. ARNOLD }  Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 am. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after mornin 
service on the first Sunday of each month. A 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5, All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Ministers, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 A.M., Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. 
Tuesday to Friday inelusive, Rev. John R. P. 
Pepe D.D., Old St. Andrews Church, Toronto, 

anada. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.M., 
Chureh School; 11 a.mM., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
——— D.D., minister. Morning service 
A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 A.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW_ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Smons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East SOth Street. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street, 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 
9.45 A.M., church school, 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer and sermon. 


